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Can you help your heart ‘tick’ longer, too? 


Sometimes a clock that has kept perfect time over the 
years will get temporarily out of order. With skilled 
attention, however, it can go on ticking again for years 
to come. The same is true of your heart. 

A number of things can happen to your heart. Among 
the more serious of these is the form of heart disease due 
to hardening of the coronary arteries. Heart disease caused 
by coronary-artery trouble is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized. In fact, many of the conditions vaguely called 
“heart trouble,” or “heart attack,”’ are caused by partial 
or complete blocking of the blood flow at some point in 
the coronary arteries. The common form of such occlu- 
sions is known as coronary thrombosis. 


The outlook for those who have had coronary throm- 
bosis is good and is steadily improving. Studies show that 
four out of five recover from first attacks of this severe 
form of coronary heart disease. 

Today, the great majority of those who successfully 
withstand their first attack can, if the heart has repaired 
itself through rest and skilled medical care, safely resume 
activities with little or moderate restriction. 


In fact, many such people have not only been able to 


resume full-time work involving great responsibility, but 
have continued at work for many years. Indeed, being at 
work was actually “good medicine.” 

Thousands of other people with various heart impair- 
ments are also living happily and filling useful places in life. 
We cannot be complacent, however, about heart disease, 
for it continues to be the leading cause of death in our 
country. So, if you are approaching middle age, now is the 
time to do these things to help protect your heart: 

1. Keep your weight down. If you are overweight, 
follow your doctor’s suggestions to bring it down. 

2. Exercise regularly, but moderately. Stop before you 
get overtired. 

3. Have periodic health examinations. Never wait for 
heart symptoms to jolt you into seeing your doctor. 


4. Follow your doctor’s advice about healthful living 
habits, particularly as regards diet and rest. 


Remember, the normal heart is strong, with a great 
reserve of power and a wonderful capacity for comeback. 
Even an impaired heart can carry on and, with sensible 
care, usually be expected to do its job to a ripe old age. 
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smission builders for 1966 





SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 leading 
companies—more information than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical fact 
that there are more than 700 changes made every year.) 

Complete and authoritative settlement options information on 98% of all life insurance 
outstanding in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your million-dollar-round-table 
potential . . . the facts you must have for effective programming. And programming 
produces the rea/ windfalls for the truly successful agent. 


Successful Agents say— 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoyance. No need for your clients’ 
policies . . . all the terms they show—and more—are in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have ail the current options extended since the 
policy’s date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy itself or in the companies’ 
own rate books! 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for you . . . by showing 
prospects how they'll work for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or 
no correspondence with companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your income and 
keep your clients. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who really services his accounts 

. you uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 





All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission on just one new policy! 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


flitcratt + consider! 


Street, N« York 38, N.Y. 
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to 
the members of our 


$1,000,000 CLUB, 


each of whom paid for more than 
One Million Dollars of new life 


insurance during 1955. 


C. DEAN GROTH, Man of the year 


G. Clifton Webb 
Perry L. Courtney 


Hilton E. Heineke 
Raymond C. Holben 
Branko T. Popovich Albert E. Hand 
Arnold L. Schroeder Stanford R. Espedal 
Mason F. Richards David U. Elliott 


Louis L. Ingram 
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1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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So Changs 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1953 1954 1955 = 1954~195 
SONUOty’ ....0... $2,358 $2,626 $3,104 18°, 
February 2,667 2,826 3,358 19°, 
March 3,396 3,479 3,830 10°, 
a eee 3,246 3,235 5,645** 74°, 
ee 3,134 3,338 3,641 9°, 
0S ee ee ee 3,229 3,189 4,026 26°. 
“ee es 2,924 3,202 3,588 12°, 
August ..... 2,857 2,993 3,674 23°, 
September 2,764 3,005 3,746 25%, 
October 2,877 3,124 3,710 19°, 
November 3,043 10,325** 4,598 —55%, 
Total eleven months $32,495 $41,342 $42,920 4°, 
December ...... 3,743 4,141 
Year .. $36,238* $45,483* 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $1,654 $1,766 $2,214 25° 
February 1,727 1,878 2,204 179), 
2a a 2,187 2,408 2,792 16° 
ee 2,058 2,215 2,516 \4° 
MEE ws CA © s-o-0 4 2,032 2,148 2,594 iy 
CS ee 2.115 2,221 2,759 24° 
July 1,972 2,058 2.424 18° 
August 1.850 2.076 2.577 24° 
September 1,792 2,000 2,362 18°), 
October 1.928 2.147 2.584 20° 
November 1.968 2,307 2,765 20° 
Total eleven months $21,283 $23,224 $27,793 20%, 
December .. 2,219 2,503 
Year $23,502* $25,727* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
8 eee $458 $438 $516 18°), 
February ....... 543 538 544 1% 
March 593 589 590 0%, 
April 553 562 540 4), 
May .... 619 59% 607 2°, 
SIE, Soca: ciccem 553 543 570 5%, 
July 508 510 528 4°, 
August ......s. 535 536 540 1% 
September ..... 528 525 56! 7% 
October ....... 572 587 571 —3%, 
November 559 546 549 1%, 
Total eleven months — $6,021 $5,970 $6,116 2% 
December . 485 498 
Year .. $6,506 $6,468 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

January ........ $246 $422 $374 —I1% 
February ....... 397 410 610 49%, 
es 616 482 448 —J%, 
eS 635 458 2,589%* 465°, 
cc, CS EEE 483 594 440 —26% 
|S eR ee 56! 425 697 64%, 
ee pee 444 634 636 0% 
August ........ 472 381 557 46%, 
September 444 490 823 1%, 
October 377 390 553 42%, 
November . 516 7,472** 1,284 83% 
Total eleven months $5,191 $12.148**  $9,011%* —26% 
December ...... 1,039 1,140 
gd See $6,230* $13,288** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adiustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life tnsurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. ; 
** These monthly figures include Federal Emplovees Group Life amounting 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


1956 Range Jan. 
High Low 13, 1956 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ....... 219 205 210 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ; : 143 134 134 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .. . - % % 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ........ ; 515 480 503 
Continental Assurance Co. genie ae ges > 160 162 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ............... tee 95'/2 9I'/2 92\/2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. Se tei 35%, 32%, 32%, 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. Side 122 16 118 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ........ : 1510 1475 1480 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. . canon - 38 35%, 353/, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ... . 136 127 128 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. . 2 ae ~e 467 453 460 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ee ; j 92 88'/, 90 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. , 101'/2 97 97 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. . cite 172 163 163 
Travelers Insurance Company ‘ ; 85'/, 80 80); 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. ‘ 155 141 141 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 73 70 71 


sales by states 


GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
sales in November with New 
Hampshire and New Mexico second and third, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
\ssociation, which has analyzed November sales by 
states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 19° in November, compared with No- 
vember, 1954, while Nevada sales gained 53%. In New 
Hampshire, November sales were 34% over a year ago 
and in New Mexico 33%. 

For the first eleven months, 
sales up 20% 


NEVADA SHOWED THE 


ordinary life insurance 


with national ordinary 
from the year before, Nevada led with 
an increase of 51%, with Vermont in second place, up 
31% from the corresponding period of last year. 
Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest 
rate of increase for November, with a gain of 46%. 
Detroit was next, with purchases up 24%. Cleveland 
also led for the eleven months, showing a gain of 33%. 


new directors 


Bankers National (N. J.): Harold L. Ryan, vice-president 
of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): John deC. Blondel, president of John 
Blondel and Son, Montclair, N. J., leading fuel distributors 
and heating contractors. 
Commonwealth Life (Ky.): David P. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Reynolds Metals Company. 
Fidelity Life Association (Ill.): George H. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Chicago, replaced R. L. Rickoff, re- 
tired. 
Guardian Life (N. Y.): John L. Burns, partner in the man- 
agement consultant firm of Booz, Allen and Hamilton. 
Penn Mutual (Pa.): Oliver De Gray Vanderbilt, 3rd, vice- 
president and director of the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation and R. Stewart Ranch, Jr., president and 
manager of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 
Western Bankers (Texas): Edward W. Smith, vice-president 
and trust officer of Citizens National Bank of Lubbock. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Paid Business Sets Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s 
Field produced a record high of over 
$104,000,000 new business in 1955. 


Life Insurance in force $930,000,000; 
assets over $308,000,000. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








Triple Indemnity 
Death Benefit 


Double Indemnity 
| Death Benefit 


Endowment Protection 


at Age 65 to Age 65 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Waiver of 
Premium 


ae! Non-Cancellable Hospitalization 
or 
Accident Benefit | Health Benefit | Nurse Coverage 
aniactlaeemimatiia ee 
For particulars, write to 
DOUGLAS B. WHITING, President 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT . 
INSURANCE COMPANY - Sie] | 


Concord, New Hampshire 














“Newspaper reporting was one exciting assign- 
ment after another until I decided to try out the in- 
surance business for a few months. The ‘try out’ has 
continued for almost 25 years and has resulted in 
my being established in a permanent profitable busi- 
ness which is by far more fascinating than newspaper 
work. 

**After my first ten years in the insurance business 
which was Life only representation, I woke up to 
what I had been missing. I found myself in the 
position of a man who was passing up a uranium 
vein simply because he was prospecting for gold. 
My rude awakening came when I realized that after 
I wrote my Life case I deliberately ‘walked away’ 
and allowed another insurance man to write all the 








Mr. Esmonp Ewinc, Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me further information concerning 
Travelers Multiple-Line Representation. 


Name. 





Street 





City State 












" Why lot compone elke 
white business on 
your. procpects?” 


asks Pro Sherman of Kansas City, Missouri 
representing The Travelers since 1943. 


general business that was mine for the asking. 

‘Finally in a resolve not to ‘walk away’ from 
either Life or general business, the multiple-line 
potentialities were exploited. A Travelers connec- 
tion across the board was made as this largest of 
multiple-line companies had all the facilities neces- 
sary for an agent’s success. 

The following years have proved that I was right 
and have resulted in a ten fold increase in income.” 

If you are passing up uranium for gold, why not 
take a page from Pro Sherman’s book and investigate 
the possibilities of multiple-line representation with 
The Travelers. For complete details get in touch 
with the nearest Travelers branch office or general 
agency or send us the attached coupon. 





RS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


including Life + Accident + Group + 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 
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All forms of personal and business insurance 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now in 25th Yeor 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,750,000 
$117.70 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $43,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 


Wanted 


Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 





Policy Holders and Other 


Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 


Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 








company development 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through. 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appear 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations cc nducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companie 


DELAWARE Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. ...........Oklahoma City, Okla 

Horace Mann Life Insurance Co. ................. Springfield, | 

GEORGIA Licensed 

Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ................ Atlanta, Ga 
Admitted 

Zurich Life Insurance Company ..............005. Chicago, | 

KANSAS Licensed 

Wichita Burial Insurance Co., Inc. ................Atwood, Kan 
Examined 

Kansas Farm Life Insurance Co. ....... ; ..Manhattan, Kans 

KENTUCKY Licensed 

Cardinal Life Insurance Company . . Louisville, Ky, 
Admitted 


Bankers Service Life Insurance Company 


Oklahoma City, Okls 


Jefferson National Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company ..Columbus, Ohio 
Security Life & Accident Company .. ..Denver, Colo, 


Universal Life & Accident Insurance Co. . Bloomington, Ind, 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia .......... .Richmond, Va 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co. .....Concord, N. H 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ....... , ‘ ... Allentown, Pa, 
NORTH CAROLINA Examined 
Coastal! Plain Life Insurance Co. .. ay oe Rocky Mount, N.C. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company .. Lafayette, Ind. 
RHODE ISLAND Examined 
Puritan Life Insurance Company ......... .....Providence, R. | 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. ............... Providence, R. |. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


American General Life Insurance Co. .. 
Ancient Order of United Workmen 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


.. Houston, Texas 
.. St. Paul, Minn. 
5, ee Indianapolis, ind. 


TEXAS Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Bankers Security Life Insurance Co. .... ..New York, N. Y. 
ALBERTA Admitted 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen Insurance Depart- 
WM ad cise cawiene sO wieren waiw cie ote ect ..Cleveland, Ohio 


conventions ahead 


FEBRUARY 


New York State Ass'n of Life Underwriters, managerial con- 
ference, Saratoga, N. Y 


American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 930a, Employee 
Benefits and Pension Planning (first of two meetings), Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel, N. Y. 

MARCH 
6 Pittsburgh Insurance Day, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


17-18 


27-29 


9-10 Executive Committee, American Society of C.L.U.s, Phila- 
delphia. 

19-22 National Association of Life Underwriters, midyear, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

26-28 American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 930b, Employee 
Benefits and Pension Planning (second of two meetings), 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel, N. Y. 

APRIL 
3 Chicago Insurance Day, I Ith annual, Palmer House Hotel, 


Chicago. 
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eee During the past year more 
than two hundred new legal reserve 
life insurance companies were 
formed producing the most prolific 
activity of this type in the history 
of the business. More than one-half 
of these new Companies were incor- 
porated under the laws of Texas 
while the remainder were distributed 
among twenty-four other states and 
the District of Columbia. On page 
15 will be found our annual compila- 
tion of Company Changes during 
the past year showing new compa- 
nies formed, changes in company 
titles and mergers or reinsurance of 
companies, 


eee After a very favorable first 
half year market performance which 
continued into the early part of the 
third quarter, life insurance com- 
pany shares reacted downward to 
close at about 25% below their best 
levels of the year. Despite this 
slump, our selected group of eight- 
een companies all showed advances 
for the year, recording an average 
gain of 21.7% which compares 
favorably with the performance of 
the general securities market. Our 
annual study of Life Insurance 
Stocks will be found on page 16. 


eee There has been considerable 
comment on the keener competition 
to be expected during the coming 
months. Yet life insurance has al- 
ways been a competitive business, 
to the benefit both of the general 
public and of the industry itself. 
Certainly it passes the tests of com- 
petition of freedom of entry and 
lack of restrictive price fixing with 
high marks. It is in competition for 
the customer’s dollar not only with 
all other goods and services but 
with the Federal government’s So- 
cial Security program. The form 
which the industry will take under 
The New Competitive Framework 
is delineated in the article on page 
18. 


ee¢ Following the first state legis- 
lation in 1941 enabling life insurance 
companies to exercise more freedom 
in their investment in real estate, 
there was a quickened interest in 
sale and lease-back transactions. 
last month we started an account 
of Sale and Lease-back Transactions 
of Recent Years by the real estate 
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broker who, following the passage of 
this legislation, conducted a national 
campaign to promote such invest- 
ments. The second and final part of 
this article considers the charge that 
income tax considerations were the 
motivating force behind the wave of 
such realty financing which ensued. 
He also enumerates some of the ad- 
vantages in such a procedure. It 
begins on page 22. 


eee In our January issue, we pre- 
sented the first of two parts of a 
study of the Concepts of Asset 
Valuation. The second part of the 
study, which begins on page 26, 
confines itself largely to the valua- 
tion of securities and mortgages 
while noting that the general prin- 
ciples apply equally to all types of 
assets. It considers the two basic 
approaches to placing a value on a 
business and the use of market valu- 
ation and stabilized values. While 
noting that past practices have not 
been completely satisfactory, it 
closes on the optimistic report that 
much real progress has been made 
in recent years. 


ee¢ More than any other line, with 
the possible one of automobile cov- 
erages, accident and health insur- 
ance has been under the close 
scrutiny of the public eye. There 
has been fear expressed that it may 
serve as an opening wedge for the 
encroachment of the Federal gov- 
ernment into the regulation of insur- 





Since under Public Law 15, 
Congress divested itself of that re- 
sponsibility as long as the industry 
is adequately regulated by the vari- 
ous states, it may be well to consider 
The Present Status of State Regu- 
lation of the accident and health 
business. A comprehensive run- 
down of the various facets of the 
subject is on page 31. 


ance, 


eee Management has a right to ex- 
pect a machine accounting system to 
produce numerous timely reports in 
a complete and accurate form to 
serve as an aid in the direction of 
the enterprise. To accomplish this 
end, control measures are necessary 
and there must be a delegation of 
responsibility for their establishment 
and maintenance. This Control and 
Evaluation of a machine accounting 
system is considered in the article 
on page 43. 


eee The vehicles used by em- 
ployees in conducting a company’s 
business represent a considerable 
expense and raise a number of prob- 
lems, including those of maintenance 
and insurance. Various schools of 
thought maintain that it is more eco- 
nomical to purchase a company 
fleet, to rent the necessary automo- 
biles or to reimburse employees for 
the use of their privately-owned 
cars. One solution to The Fleet 
Problem is presented on page 51 
along with the steps by which it was 
reached. 
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Tins bumble bee, so the story 
goes, is an aeronautical 
absurdity. His body is too big, 
his wings too small, his overall 
configuration too ungainly 

for flight. It has been proved 
conclusively, according to 
scientific principles of 
aerodynamics, that the 
bumble bee cannot fly. 

But the bumble bee is so 
intent on gathering honey he 
has never paid much attention 
to these scientific findings. He 
continues to do the impossible 
every day of his life. 


The story has an understandable fascination for Americans, a people who traditionally 
undertake the impossible. And it has special significance for the American life insurance 

agent. During 1955 new life insurance purchases were expected to reach $47.4 billion, 

making a total in insurance in force estimated at $373 billion. The LIAA 

estimates that somewhere around 103 million U. S. citizens share this protection. 
These great sums indicate a prodigious effort on the part of the life underwriter now, and 
in the past. Because of it the American family daily enjoys a sense of 
freedom and security that would be impossible without him. 


The signs and slogans of business are 
footnotes to the history of our times. For 
ninety years, the Provident Mutual 
underwriter has shared in American 
history by providing an ever-increasing 
amount of the family security that bulwarks 
our American freedom and enterprise, 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ik YEAR 1955 propucep the most prolific activity 
7. the formation of new companies ever witnessed 
in the life insurance business. Our annual survey of 
changes in the life insurance field revealed the establish- 
ment of over two hundred new legal reserve life com- 
panies involving the initial investment of in excess of 
$36,000,000 in resources. From the standpoint of num- 
ber of companies the year 1955 was about equal to the 
combined total of the previous record years of 1954 and 
1953 while in the matter of initial resources the current 


New Companies 


Absolute Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed May 
23 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Alabama National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bessemer, Ala.: Licensed July 15 
with $158,205 capital and $167,170 sur- 


plus. 
Alamo Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 


February 25 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. 

Alexander Hamilton Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
March 23 with $25,000 capital and $15,- 
000 surplus. 

All States Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed July 25 with cap- 
ital and surplus of $300,000. 

American Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala.: Licensed October 6 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

American Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C.: Licensed October 
7 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
pilus, 

American Guaranty Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed April 6 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

American Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed 
August 30 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
200 surplus. 

American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed 
June 30 as a stipulated premium company 
with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

American Travelers Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed 
June 15 with $100,000 capital and $150,000 
surplus. 

Atlantic National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Anniston, Ala.: Licensed January 
_ with $250,000 capital and $250,000 sur- 
plus. 

Bank Credit Life Insurance Company, 
Harrison, Ark.: Licensed July 11 with 
$50,000 capital and $20,000 surplus. 
Bankers Commercial Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
May 13 with $25,000 capital and $12,509 
surplus. 

Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed November pany, Fort Worth, Texas: 
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year showed an increase of 10% compared with the 
funds contributed during the two preceding years. 
The tremendous growth in new life insurance organ- 


izations raised to about 1,100 the total of such com- 


past year. 


panies operating in the United States on December 31, 
1955. It is interesting to note that of this total about 
one-third have been formed since January 1, 1953 and 
half of this latter group only came into being during the 


Over one-half (110 companies) of the new additions 


a with $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Bankers General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed February 
a with $25,000 capital and $12,500 ‘sur- 
plus. 

Bankers Underwriters Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 24 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Bay Life Insurance Company of Texas, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed March 23 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md.: Licensed August 30 with 
$107,730 capital and $51,000 surplus. 

Best American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mesa, Ariz.: Licensed January 21 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Brazos Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Licensed March 23 with 

25,000 capital and $26,000 surplus. 

Broadway Life Insurance Company, 
Big Spring, Texas: Licensed April 1 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Builders and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Austin, Texas: Licensed May 
- with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Capitol Mutual Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed in October. 

Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky.: Licensed November 22 
with $200,000 capital and $250,000 sur- 


plus. 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Mo.: Licensed December 16. 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 


Lubbock, Texas: Licensed April 26 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Carolina Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Burlington, N. C.: Licensed August 
15 with $200,000 capital and $200,000 sur- 
plus. % 

Cedar Springs Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Grand Prairie, Texas: Licensed 
April 26 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Central Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: 
Licensed March 29 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. ! 

Central Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Licensed April 22 with $200,- 
000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Central Security Life Insurance Com- 
Licensed 


during 1955 were incorporated under the laws of Texas 
while the remainder were distributed among twenty- 
four other states and the District of Columbia. Many 
of the new Texas companies are of the limited capital 
stock variety and were organized prior to the change 
in laws in that state which became effective in Septem- 
ber. Other changes among the legal reserve companies 
in 1955 were the retirement of twenty-five companies 
through mergers or reinsurances and the adoption of 
new titles by thirty-six companies. 


March 7 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Citizens Fidelity Insurance Company, 
Waco, Texas: Licensed March 4 with 
$25,000 capital and $26,000 surplus. 

Citizens Republic Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Licensed March 29 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

City National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed February 
5 with $25,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Coleman Life Insurance Company, 
Coleman, Texas: Licensed March 23 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Colonial Life and Casualty Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed April 2 with 
$34,000 capital and $17,000 surplus. 

Columbia Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash.: Licensed March 1. 

Commercial Travelers Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: Li- 
censed February 16 with $25,000 capital 
and $15,000 surplus. 

Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
May 12 with $1,000,000 capital and #,- 
050,228 surplus. 

Consolidated Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Cisco, Texas: Licensed May 
13 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Constellation Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed March 29 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Consumer Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.: Licensed Oc- 
tober 17 with $100,000 capital. . 

Consumer Life Insurance Company of 
Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed May 
12 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 


plus. 
Continental Equity Life Insurance 
Company, Alexandria, La.: Licensed 


July 1 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

Continental Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed Au- 
gust 30 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Continental Travelers Life Insurance 
Company, Hobart, Okla.: Licensed June 
28 with $50,000 capital. 

Cornbelt Life Company, Freeport, IIl.: 
Licensed April 20 with $100,0U0 capital 
and $156,958 surplus. 

Corvette Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Licensed April 29 with $25,- 

(Continued on page 7!) 
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HE YEAR 1955 LiveD uP to the optimistic forecasts 
"ton at the beginning of the period and produced 
new highs in the various phases of life insurance com- 
pany operations. Total life insurance sales last year 
topped $47,400,000,000 to bring insurance in force at 
year end to $373,000,000,000 held by 103,000,000 pol- 
icyholders. Assets increased 7% to $90,750,000,000 and 
the net rate earned on these funds was 3.55% before 
Federal income taxes compared with 3.46% in 1954. 
While about 65% of all business is carried with mutual 
companies and the balance with stock carriers, the latter 
outnumber the mutuals by better than three to one. 

After a very favorable first half market performance 
which continued into the early part of the third quarter, 
life insurance shares reacted downward to close at about 


life iInsuranee stoeks 






25% below their best levels of the year. Despite this 
slump our selected group of eighteen life companies qjj 
showed advances and recorded an average gain oj 
21.7% for the year 1955 which compares favorably 
with the performance of the general securities marke, 
and far overshadowed the small advance recorded by 
fire and casualty insurance shares. The 1955 gain 
placed the current level of life shares at 169.7% above 
their December 31, 1952 prices. 

The standout performer last year was Philadelphia 
Life with a gain of 144.7%, followed by Continental 
Assurance (73.5%), Franklin (55.2%) and Colonial 
Life (48.9%). For a three year period, Philadelphia 
Life led with 674.4%, followed by Franklin Life, Wes 
Coast, Kansas City and Colonial in that order. 


Yields Are Low 


The accompanying tabulation shows for each of the 
eighteen individual companies in our study the market 
bid prices at the close of the years 1952 to 1955, to- 
gether with the percentages of change reflected by these 
quotations. Cash dividend rates are not included in the 
study but, in general, the yields at current market 
would be low as only a small part of operating gains 
are disbursed. 





ee ae 
| Colonial Life, N. J. 

| Columbian National 

| Connecticut General 
| Continental Assurance 
| Franklin Life .... 
| a: ores 
Jefferson Standard Oe ates 
Kansas City Life ........... 
Life & Casualty ......... 
Life of Virginia .... 

Lincoln National .. 
eS SEER ECOL 
National Life & Acc. ......... 
Philadelphia Life ........... 
Travelers ...... NEE ee 
| United States Life A A REE 4 
| West Coast Life . . 


IIE 68 ss ints on Soke 


(**) No comparable market. (a) After 50% stock div. 
(d) After | for 10 and | for 15 stock div. 


| 

} 

| stock div. 

| (g) After 15% stock div. 
(k) After 3344% stock div. 
é 


Imam ST 


MARKET BID PRICES % Change 
12-31 12-31 12-31 12-31 Year Year Year —_ Last 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 = 1955-3: Yrs. 
$1152 a$93' $178'/. $211 21.4 «91.3 18.2 174.0 
49 58 j90 134 184 724 48.9 203.9 | 
lS Pe | 97 13.0 63.7 6.6 97.2 | 
180 219 424 490 21.7 93.6 15.6 172.2 
135 124 e98 170 -8.! 58.1 73.5 151.9 | 
60 b44, 93 a9, «47.5 110.2 55.2 381.3 | 
* 21 27/4 34 -- 298 248 -- | 
56% 75% &k87'/ 120 33.5 540 37.1 181.9 
478 650 1185 1505 36.0 823 27.0 2149 | 
29/2 20%, 30 37, 12.1 45.8 24.0 589 | 
68 66% 103 130 -1.8 543 262 91.2 | 
167 193 378 450 15.6 95.9 19.0 169.5 
48 52,88 £90 94 67.6 22.7 125.0 
60, 614 «£77 97 1.2 57.1 26.0 100.4 
29 d33 78 166 33.9 136.4 144.7 674.4 
772 841 1985 h84!/, 8.9 136.0 6.1 172.8 
53, 59, 130 144 11.2 118.5 10.8 169.2 
284, a26'/. 63 70 + 40.7 137.7 ca SPR 
16.3 90.6 21.7 169.7 


(h) After 20 for | split and 25% stock div. (j) After | for 9 stock div. 











(b) After 100% stock div. 
(e) Split 2 for |. 


(c) After 25% 
(f) After 20% stock div. 
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Situation 





The wave of adverse criticism that has been directed at loosely 
operated Texas life companies has seriously and unjustly affected 
the many soundly organized and efficiently managed Texas com- 
panies which have been operating for many years. It is to be 
hoped the current crackdown now taking place will restore public 
confidence and respect in the Texas insurance business. The 
well-being of the insurance industry countrywide is at stake and 
all eyes are focused upon the ultimate outcome of these de- 
velopments. 











N JANUARY 5, 1956, the Texas Board of Insurance 
teehee’ suspended the licenses of American 
Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas and U. S. 
Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas. At the same 
time the Board took over supervision of Southern Medi- 
cal and Hospital Services, Waco, Texas. The Commis- 
sion’s orders were based on findings that the manage- 
ments were unworthy of public confidence and not on 
the grounds of current financial solvency. 

The above actions were the direct aftermath of fail- 
ures of several other companies operated under the 
same managements. The American Atlas Life is part 


of the American Atlas Corporation group which was: 


headed by Joe A. Irwin. Two other units of this group, 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Company and All 
American Home Lloyds were declared insolvent in De- 
cember. The two Waco companies were headed by 
A. B. Shoemake, who also was president of U. S. Titlé 
and Guaranty Company which was placed in receiver- 
ship in December. 

In a dramatic move to weed out the incompetently 
managed, the promotionally exploited and the mar- 
ginally financed companies the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has enlisted the aid of the Texas 
Society of Certified Public Accountants which is re- 
ported to have about 2,500 qualified members. This 
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group of C.P.A.s, together with the Commission’s own 
staff of examiners, wil! conduct a complete audit of each 
of the approximately 1,400 Texas chartered companies 
(including assessment and burial associations) during 
the year 1956. It is the intention of the Board to imme- 
diately suspend the license of any company which fails 
to make its records available for examination. 

This action should have a salutary effect upon the 
Texas insurance business as it should bring about the 
elimination of the many weak and poorly managed com- 
panies which had their origin prior to the enactment 
late in 1955 of more stringent legislation governing 
their activities. Of the total Texas companies, more 
than one-fourth are classified as legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, a great proportion of which were 
formed within recent years, more than 100 in the year 
1955 alone. Many of these newer companies were of 
the limited capital stock variety, namely, $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. Despite the laxity of the laws 
which allowed the formation of such companies and 
their unrestricted operation in hazardous lines of un- 
derwriting and promotional activities there has not been 
a single failure with loss to policyholders up to the 
present time. 

Under date of January 12, 1956, the member com- 
panies of the Texas Life Convention expressed a desire 
to cooperate with the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners in protecting innocent life insurance policy- 
holders and maintaining the record of no loss to holders 
of policies in Texas life insurance companies. To this 
end it is believed that a feasible plan can be worked 
out whereby the Convention member companies, as a 
public service, can reinsure the life insurance policies 
issued prior to January 1, 1956 by any Texas legal 
reserve stock life insurance which the Board may find 
to be improperly managed or insolvent within twelve 
months from this date, 
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DUDLEY DOWELL 
Executive Vice President 
The New York Life 


Insurance Company 


HE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSUR- 
pe has shown unusual 
growth and progress in recent years. 
Some people are inclined to attribute 
this to keener competition. It seems 
to me, however, that life insurance 
has always been a competitive busi- 
ness, and we should look deeper for 
an explanation of recent develop- 
ments. 

How do we recognize and measure 
competition? Freedom of entry for 
new firms might be called the basic 
test of competitiveness. Our industry 
passes this test with flying colors. 
Another test that may be applied 
to an industry is its. method of 
setting prices. Again, there can be 
no doubt about our situation; in 
life insurance there are no rating 
bureaus or collusive agreements of 
any kind; each company establishes 
its own independent structure of 
premium rates. Furthermore, life 
insurance companies compete with 
each other and with other industries 
not only for new business but also 
for employees, for agents, and for 
investment outlets. 

In a free society, we must rely 
largely on competition as an im- 
personal regulator, rather than reg- 
ulation by government, to guarantee 
that consumers will secure the ben- 
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efits of the latest and best which 
science makes possible, and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Of course, we in the life in- 
surance business, now rely on co- 
operation with state governments to 
assure a healthy, stable environment, 
and reasonable rules of the game 
within which these competitive 
forces can operate constructively. 
These rules now take the form of 
state laws and insurance department 
regulations governing the sales 
ethics, the acquisition expenses, the 
induction of new agents, the invest- 
ment practices, the corporate powers 
and acts, and many other operations 
of a life insurance company. 

The recently expressed interest of 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
call a joint trade conference with 
the various state insurance commis- 
sioners in formulating an Advertis- 
ing Code for the accident and sick- 
ness business, suggests that we may 
eventually have a second referee 
of the rules governing at least one 
operation, which is currently es- 
pecially dynamic in the competitive 
framework of our business. 


Social Security 


As an industry, we have always 
been engaged in the keenest kind 
of competition for the consumer's 
dollar. And we face a special kind 
of competition from government. 
The public can always demand more 
Social Security benefits as a sub- 





Competiting,. 


stitute for what we have to offer, 
However imperfect the substitute 
may be, the threat of additional 
Social Security is nonetheless an 
important kind of competition, from 
a practical point of view. 

$y all these standards, our in- 
dustry has always been a_ highly 
competitive one, and particularly so 
since the advent of the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors security system. 

And yet we find some observers 
speaking of intensified competition 
springing up within the last few 
years. This would tend to suggest 
that competition was some sort of 
phenomenon of recent origin in our 
business. 

What new elements have actually 
entered the picture? For one thing, 
we do find that most life insurance 
companies have raised their sights 
as to volume of business. We do 
find a stronger desire to grow. We 
do find more emphasis on consumer 
research—finding what the buying 
public wants. But to attribute all 
this to greater pressure of competi- 
tion misses the main point, in my 
opinion. 

Fundamentally, I believe that two 
things have happened to the life 
insurance business since World War 
II, and both of them tend to pro- 
mote vigorous growth of the busi 
ness. 

First, there has been a tremendous 
expansion of our potential market. 
Second, within the management of 
most companies a creative, forward- 
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looking spirit has come to life after 
being dormant for many years. Per- 
haps this can best be called an 
enterprising spirit. 

As to the first point, the simplest 
way to describe the situation is to 
say that the life insurance market 
got away from us during and after 
World War II, and we have been 
trying to catch up ever since. Con- 
sumer incomes practically doubled 
from 1940 to 1945. It took twice 
as long—from 1940 to 1950-—to sell 
enough insurance to double the total 
amount in force. But even if there 
had been no inflation during the 
decade 1940 to 1950, it would have 
required a tremendous sales effort 
to keep the public’s real per capita 
insurance protection from slipping 
backward, thanks to the remarkable 
upsurge in the nation’s population 
and earning power, With inflation 
added to these other market factors, 
our intlustry was for many years 
virtually on a treadmill, unable even 
to hold our own. 

We now face a market which is 
much farther from the saturation 
point than it was fifteen years ago. 
Moreover, the market is still ex- 
panding at a very healthy pace. 
There is every reason to believe 
that population will increase at an 
average annual rate of one and one 
half percent during the next decade. 
The national income is expected to 
increase almost four percent each 
year, even if there is no further 
inflation of the price level. The 
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number of old people and the num- 
her of youngsters in the population 
are both increasing in relative im- 
portance. 

With an unusually large propor- 
tion of the adult population now 
married, raising children, and look- 
ing forward to an extended period 
of retirement, the motives for buy- 
ing life insurance are at an all-time 
high. These motives—coupled with 
a rising income and less fear of 
a depression that has existed for 
a quarter of a century—create a 
very receptive market. 


Receptive Market 


The present market for insurance 
is not only a receptive one for 
these economic reasons, it is also 
receptive because people have be- 
come more appreciative of what in- 
surance has to offer. It has become 
a truism to say that the public is 
security-conscious. The public clearly 
needs and wants more personal se- 
curity than it now possesses. We 
know that in many quarters it is 
assumed that the government should 
meet the added demand for per- 
sonal security. To us, this is a 
competitive challenge of the greatest 
urgency. 

I therefore wonder how anyone 
can criticize the aggressiveness with 
which insurance is being sold now- 
adavs. We must have aggressive 
marketing in order to achieve a 
rapid expansion of insurance in 
force; and we need this rapid ex- 


pansion in order to meet our 
responsibilities to the public. 

If our sales message reaches 
enough people through a sufficiently 
large and persuasive agency force, 
backed by informative advertising, 
we can convince the majority of 
people that buying life insurance is 
better than voting for a bigger slice 
of Federal welfare. If, in default 
of aggressive marketing, we should 
fail to convince enough people, we 
can certainly expect further en- 
croachment by government. Political 
forces make this inevitable. 

To sum up my first point, then, 
the life insurance industry faces an 
unprecedented market opportunity 
in which there is not only a strong 
incentive to expand our sales but 
also an important social obligation 
to do so. In this large and expand- 
ing market there is plenty of room 
for growth with no reason or tempta- 
tion to resort to cut-throat methods 
of competition. But there is no 
room for complacency ! 

My second point is that manage- 
ment seems imbued with a new 
spirit nowadays—a spirit of enter- 
prise, in every sense of the word. 

A system of private enterprise, 
like the life insurance business, can 
claim the right to survive as an 
important part of our economic 
system, only so long as it contains 
enough competition to guarantee 
that everyone in the business will 
be truly enterprising. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Competitive Framework—Continued 


The crash of 1929 ushered in a 
period of timidity, anxiety and soul- 
searching—a period which was 
climaxed by the TNEC Investiga- 
tion of life insurance. At the end 
of World War II, many of us 
were still feeling guilty about the 
alleged evils of overselling and over- 
expansion. While in this unenter- 
prising mood, we consoled ourselves 
with excuses for feeling glad about 
things we should have found de- 
plorable. The shrinkage in our field 
manpower was a case in point. 

An attitude of distaste for ag- 
gressive selling tended to paralyze 
us when we should have been acting 
vigorously. In 1946 we faced mar- 
ket opportunities for which we were 
unprepared. Now we are making up 
for lost time. 

Much of the energy and drive 
which an observer would find in 
the agency department of almost 
any present-day life insurance com- 
pany is therefore not hard to explain. 
It is the revival of an enterprising 
spirit, which was stifled during the 
depression and shackled during the 
war. In many companies, this spirit 
is a direct reflection of a spon- 
taneous management attitude. In 
other companies, the sales effort may 
be a somewhat reluctant response 
to competitive pressure. An impor- 
tant virtue of competition is that 
it tends to multiply the effectiveness 
of every spontaneous new develop- 
ment, Every progressive step that 
is sparked by genuine initiative is 
matched by dozens of similar steps 
taken elsewhere for competitive 
reasons. 

Thus, in part, we can thank the 
system of competitive enterprise for 
the immensely important develop- 
ments now occurring in the life 
insurance industry. These develop- 
ments are making life insurance 
available at a lower cost to more 
people and in forms better adapted 
to their needs. 


Three Main Fields 


So much for the two main rea- 
sons why there is so much emphasis 
on growth and progress nowadays 
in the life insurance business. Let 
us now consider how this growth 
and progress is taking place. There 





companies 
tional, some regional 


are three main things worth noting: 
first, the formation of new com- 
panies ; second, use of modern mer- 
chandising techniques; and third, 
the development of sales manpower. 

The formation of new companies 
in the life insurance industry has 
been quite phenomenal. Today there 
are more than one thousand com- 
panies in the United States—about 
twice the number in existence ten 
years ago. The freedom of small 
companies to grow is evidenced by 
the fact that in a recent period of 
only five years—from 1948 to 1953 
—there were forty-nine companies 
which passed the $100 million mark 
of insurance in force, swelling the 
ranks of companies above this size 
from 152 to 201. 

Moreover, these companies are 
not carbon copies of each other. 
In the evolution of the business, 
whether by design or tradition, our 
companies have taken on_ highly 
individual characteristics and _attri- 
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butes and personalities. As the busi- 
ness has grown, one company after 


another has found a natural groove 


for itself within the institution. 
We find all shapes and sizes of 
represented—some _na- 
some concen- 
trating on ordinary insurance, some 
selling a broad line of coverages— 
some concentrating on the lower, 
middle or upper strata of the mar- 





ket and some trying to reach qj 
classes of buyers. 

Then we find some companig 
operating on highly centralized sys. 
tems of control and supervision: 
other companies, however, belieye 
in a decentralized system, under 
which the general agent is encour. 
aged to build his agency around his 
own personality and individual abjj- 
ities. 


Healthy Attribute 


This multilateral approach to dis. 
tribution is very confusing to the 
casual outsider, but we in the life 


insurance business know that this. 


variety of sales policies is one oj 
the healthiest attributes a business 
can have. It keeps our business 
young and on its toes and keeps 
its arteries elastic. 

This diversity reflects management 
initiative. It is also undoubtedly 
good for the consumer. No one 
has yet found a final answer as to 
the best way to organize for the 
sale of life insurance. Progress can 
come only through experimentation. 
The consumer is the arbiter of what 
will succeed. 

Aside from formation of new 
companies, methods of promoting 
the growth of business can be sum- 
marized under two broad headings: 
merchandising and manpower. Un- 
der “merchandising” I would in- 
clude the modernizing of policy 
forms and underwriting rules, as 
well as the use of more effective 
advertising and promotional mate- 
rial. The use of more forthright 
and factual advertising is part of 
this trend. I would also include 
the introduction of new plans of 
insurance, which are better adapted 
to the public’s changing needs and 
preferences. For convenience, we 
might also encompass under this 
heading the broadening of _ the 
agent’s sales kit by addition of 
accident and sickness policies and 
the various group coverages. 

In all of these various aspects of 
what may broadly be called “mer- 
chandising”’ there has been remark- 
able progress during the last few 
years. Incidentally, as a by-product 
of the trend toward offering a 
broader product line, we have in- 
creased the element of competition 
within our industry. There is a very 
healthy competition between group 
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insurance and individual insurance, 
for example. We believe that the 
consumer is best served when he 
has some chance for expression of 
preference. Our main job is to see 
that people are more adequately in- 
sured. And group insurance is a 
most effective answer to the threat 
of additional Social Security. 

But the story of the enlarged 
product line and more effective mer- 
chandising has become a_ rather 
familiar one, and I will not attempt 
to elaborate on it here. Instead, 
let me close with a word about 
manpower, which is probably the 
most important key to growth, 

When visualizing the position of 
life insurance companies in the new 
competitive framework, it is im- 
portant to remember that there is 
not only competition for the insur- 
ance buyer’s dollar, there is also 
competition for the services of the 
salesmen who solicit the dollar. Life 
insurance companies today face in- 
tense competition with other indus- 
tries for the services of men and 
women who can really sell. Par- 
adoxically, but logically, we find it 
easiest to recruit agents during pe- 
riods of recession, when there is 
maximum resistance by potential 
buyers of insurance. We find it 
hardest to recruit and keep good 
agents just at the time when our 
market is most receptive. 

This is a crucial matter in a 
business which depends on personal 
selling. In a sense, the public ur- 
gently wants more protection. But 
our agents create the effective de- 
mand for life insurance. When they 
stop creating, we stop selling: Jt is 
only when an agent makes a pros- 
pect feel the immediacy of the need 
that a demand is created. 


No Natural Demand 


I would emphasize this point be- 
cause it is frequently overlooked. 
Without exaggeration one might say 
there is no natural demand for life 
insurance. There is a demand for 
the things that life insurance can do, 
but rarely does an individual make 
up his own mind to buy it. And 
even in those rare cases, the deci- 
sion to buy all too frequently grows 
out of situations or conditions that 
make it too late to buy. And yet 

(Continued on page 29) 
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in Pacific Mutual’s 
FIELD LEADERSHIP 


is pin-pointed by Maurice F. 
Bradley (Merced, California) 
as the motivating factor in his 
13-year achievement of top 
rank in the Big Tree Leaders 
Club, his 9-year attainment of 
the National Quality Award, 
and his placing of more than 
ten million dollars of protection 
since the start of his career. 
Says Bradley, “Quality leader- 


ship, constantly supplied by my 
General Agent, Charlton Stan- 
deford, has kept me continu- 
ously on the track.” 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 











N SOME QUARTERS | have been 
Rcsoied with being the author of 
the sale and lease-back plan. As | 
have pointed out in the first portion 
of this article this is not so. I have 
disclaimed any such credit. As | 
have already noted Safeway Stores 
made the first sales of its real estate 
to life insurance companies, follow- 
ing the enactment of the permissive 
legislation, heretofore referred to. 
However, it may be said that I was 
the first real estate broker, following 
such legislation, to initiate and 
embark upon a national campaign 
to interest other corporations in 
the sale and lease-back of their 
properties. 


Increasing Solicitations 


Gradually, as other real estate 
brokers throughout the country be- 
came aware of this development, 
they joined in increasing numbers 
in the solicitation of corporations for 


the sale and lease-back of their 
properties. Mortgage loan firms 


and a number of investment secu- 
rities houses also picked up the trail. 
In some instances, life insurance 
companies and other investing in- 
stitutions made contact directly with 
corporations for this purpose, and 
vice-versa. Hardly any corporation 
of suitable financial standing was 
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overlooked. Indeed, most of them 
were besieged from many quarters 
with the same proposal. 

The enormous amount of capital 
required by the large corporations of 
this country for post-war construc- 
tion of new buildings, and other 
facilities, greatly stimulated this 
form of realty financing. The wave 
of sale and lease-back transactions 
which ensued, and the publicity 
which accompanied them, caused a 
great deal of comment and specula- 
tion as to the reason which brought 
this about. Those unacquainted with 
the facts, including some writers for 
tax and other publications, jumped 
to the popular but fallacious con- 
clusion that income tax consideration 
was the motivating force behind this 
movement. 

This belief was even echoed in the 
Halls of Congress. In referring to 
hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the 80th Con- 
gress, Ist Session 3411 (1947), Mr. 


John W. McPherson, assistant 
counsel, The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (in a paper 


read before the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel,! entitled, “Some 
Economic and Legal Aspects of the 
Purchase and Lease of Real Estate 
by Life Insurance Companies) said: 
“It has already been alleged that the 


1) At New York City, December 7, 1948. 








purchase-lease is a scheme based on 
tax evasion.” 

When a company sells its prop- 
erty on a lease-back basis, it is 
merely exercising the prerogative of 
any person, firm, or corporation in 
this country to occupy its business 
premises as a tenant or as an owner. 
Had such company leased its prop- 
erty at the outset instead of owned 
it, nothing would have been thought 
or said about it. Then why so much 
ado about income tax motivation 
just because an owner-occupant 
elects to change his position to that 
of a tenant-occupant? In what con- 
ceivable manner, I ask, does a 
vendor-lessee enjoy any tax benefit, 
as a rent payer, which is not enjoyed 
by all other commercial rent payers? 

While it is true that income tax 
consequence is a very important 
consideration in almost any large 
business transaction, and that there 
may be certain income tax savings 
from the payment of rents, the fact 
remains that this was not the prin- 
cipal and underlying incentive of the 
vender-lessee in most of these sales. 
If the income tax laws were repealed 
tomorrow, I am confident that such 
sales would continue, so long as 
substantial funds are available for 
this type of investment at attractive 
rental rates to a vendor-lessee. As 
long as a corporation can employ its 
capital in its business at a higher 
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Part I 


return than rental interest rates 
charged by institutional investors, 
there will always exist a sound eco- 
nomic reason, independent of in- 
come tax implications, for such 
company to lease, rather than own, 
properties required in the conduct 
of its business. This is true, provided 
that the company can secure its 
occupancy under a lease for a 
sufficient length of time and upon 
proper terms. In some cases, it 
might be desirable and even essen- 
tial for the vendor-lessee to receive 
an option whereby it may ultimately 
repurchase the property. 


Isolated Instances 


There have been a few isolated 
instances where corporations have 
sold their properties on a lease-back 
basis in order to take advantage of 
tax losses. In such cases the 
properties were carried on the books 
of the company at prices substan- 
tially above their market value. The 
sellers, of course, were required to 
substantiate, by competent ap- 
praisals, that the sales price coin- 
cided with the market value. These 
transactions were the exception 
rather than the rule. 

In his paper, read before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, 
Mr. McPherson of Penn Mutual 
Life further stated : 

“Incident to the availability of suffi- 
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Sale and Lease-back 


Transactions 


cient working capital are the expan- 
sion opportunities presented by lease 
arrangements. This feature, in fact, 
may be the most important single 
reason for many purchase-lease ar- 
rangements. Expansion programs 
usually involve working capital prob- 
lems, and by means of appropriate 
lease arrangements corporations may 
increase their facilities without sac- 
rificing their working capital.” 

In a lecture, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,? Alexander 
Eulenberg (C.P.A., attorney, pro- 
fessional lecturer on taxation, North- 
western University) stated: 
“Probably the prime force which 
motivated business corporations in 
selling their fixed properties to life 
insurance companies and_ leasing 
such properties back has been the 
pressing need for working capital as 
well as their desire to expand their 
productive facilities.” 

I recently wrote a number of cor- 
porations which have effected the 
sale and lease-back of their real es- 
tate, briefly expressing my views and 
requesting them to state the primary 
reason which motivated them in 
making such sales. 

Mr. John F. Lebor, vice president 
and treasurer of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. (which operates a 
chain of major department stores, 
including Abraham & Straus and 


~ 2) October 14, 1949. 


Bloomingdale's of New York; Fi- 
lene’s, of Boston; F. & R. Lazarus, 
of Columbus; Shillito’s, of Cincin- 
nati; Foley Bros., of Houston; San- 
ger’s, of Dallas; and Fedway 
Stores), replied as follows: 
“During the last nine years we have 
effected sale-leaseback transactions 
on more than fifteen properties 
where the aggregate sale price ex- 
ceeded $75,000,000. Basically, these 
transactions reflected the method we 
used of arranging to occupy new 
facilities under a leasing arrange- 
ment. Like most other retailers, it 
has been customary for our company 
to lease most of its real estate be- 
cause our merchandise selling prices 
and profit margins do not produce 
an adequate return to justify large 
investments in low earning assets 
such as real estate. To have a com- 
petitive, dynamic retail business, one 
needs to turn his capital frequently 
because of the low profit margin on 
sales customary to the industry 
“T could not agree more completely 
with the views expressed in your 
letter. Sale and lease-backs in vary- 
ing forms have occurred for decades. 
It has been the rapid growth of our 
economy and the enactment of new 
legislation to broaden the number of 
real estate investors that, in my opin- 
ion, has basically increased the ac- 
tivity and literature in this field. 
“Too many people have the impres- 
sion that a lease resulting from a 
sale-leaseback transaction is some- 
thing different from a lease in which 
the title of the property was never 
in the hands of the lessee.” 
(Continued on the next pag>) 
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Sale and Lease-back—Continued 


Mr. L, A. Ahlers, treasurer of The 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, wrote: 

“Referring to your letter regarding 
sale and lease-back transactions, | 
agree in principle that they are jus- 
tified quite apart from income tax 
considerations, if investment funds 
are available at attractive rates and 
can be used profitably without en- 
dangering the future by unjustified 
long-term commitments. 

“So far as Western Union is con- 
cerned, each sale and lease-back 
transaction was undertaken on that 
basis, namely, the economic benefit 
available therefrom.” 

Mr. Graham Magee, vice presi- 

dent of Lerner Stores Corporation, 
wrote: 
“Ll want to say I think your views 
on sale and lease-back transactions 
are 100% correct. Remember, re- 
tailers are retailers and they have no 
reason to keep funds invested in real 
estate ; such funds must and should 
be available for corporate as well as 
for expansion purposes. Income tax 
provisions had nothing to do with 
our plans to dispose of real estate 
and the taking back of long term 
leases.” 

Mr. M. E. Arnett, vice president 
of Bullock’s, Inc., of Los Angeles 
states : 

“In response to your letter, I think 
you set forth a good presentation 
of the situation. 

“Taxes, definitely, are not the con- 
trolling element. The controlling 
element, in our opinion at least, is 
the opportunity to control the real 
estate we occupy, and enjoy a fixed 
commitment at a reasonable rate of 
interest with an opportunity to en- 
joy even more favorable rental rates 
in renewal periods when building 
replacements and improvements 
must be made. 

“Including the period of renewal we 
enjoy also all of the benefits of com- 
plete ownership without many of the 
burdens.” 

Mr. James E. Burd, treasurer and 
controller of Spiegel, Inc., had this 
to say: 

“The primary reason which moti- 
vated Spiegel, Inc., to effect the sale 
and lease-back of certain store and 
warehouse properties which were ac- 
quired during the past ten years was 
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management's desire to employ the 
required monies as working capital 
rather than to freeze these funds in 
fixed assets. In our mail order busi- 
ness there is a constant requirement 
for liquid funds to finance merchan- 
dise inventories and a very substan- 
tial accounts receivable asset. 
“Under the circumstances, we make 
every possible effort to avoid com- 
mitting major capital funds in plant 
outlays since our studies and experi- 
ence clearly indicate that use of these 
funds as working capital is more 
profitable than diversion into fixed 
assets. I might add that the prin- 
ciples underlying this financial policy 
have not been born out of tax con- 
siderations but stem entirely from 
the growing need for adequate work- 
ing capital.” 

These statements substantiate my 
contention that, income tax or no 





Minute Maid Lease-back 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has purchased a 3.56- 
acre site in Orlando, Florida, on which 
a functionally designed two-story of- 
fice building is being erected for the 
Minute Maid Corporation. The in- 
surance company will lease the build- 
ing to Minute Maid for twenty years, 
with renewal options. A total invest- 
ment of more than $1,000,000 is in- 
volved in the transaction. 

The plot comprises the entire block 
bounded by Colonial Drive, Spring- 
dale Road, Arlington Street and 
Orange Blossom Trail, in Orlando. 

The building will be 194’ x 142' and 
will contain a gross area of 48,940 
square feet. It will be of steel frame 
construction, fully air-conditioned and 
fire proof, with stucco facing. A 
parking area of 68,600 square feet 
is being provided on the premises, 
and 62,000 square feet of the plot is 
to be landscaped. Provision is being 
made for future expansion of the 
structure, which will house Minute 
Maid's main Florida office. 











income tax, there are other reasons 
which impel corporations to sell and 
lease-back their company-owned- 
and-occupied properties. 

Officials of a corporation who 
would not think of employing their 
company’s capital in long term in- 
vestments at institutional rental rates 
may not realize that they are in ef- 
fect doing that very thing when they 
elect to own, where they can so lease, 
properties required by the company. 
It may be said that to the extent the 
company has its funds tied up in 
such properties, to that extent it is 
competing with institutional invest- 


ment rental rates in the employment 
of its capital. 

After all, is it not the principal 
purpose of a company, in owning 
property which it occupies, to assure 
its continued and uninterrupted oc- 
cupancy of the property? If this can 
be accomplished through a long-term 
lease, with adequate renewal options 
and, where essential, with an option 
to ultimately repurchase the prop- 
erty, why tie up the company’s cap- 
ital in this manner? 

In referring to accounting prac- 
tices in the treatment of contingent 
rentals under a long-term lease in a 
corporation’s financial statement, 
several writers have pointed out that 
it is not common practice to cap- 
italize rental obligations and _ that, 
as such, they do not appear as a 
capital liability in the statement, as 
would a loan. Treasurers and other 
officials of corporations are well 
aware of the importance and value 
of a company’s statement reflecting 
as small a ratio as possible of loans 
to capital assets. 

Suppose Safeway Stores had 
chosen to retain the ownership of 
the vast and unprecedented amount 
of real estate which this company 
sold on a lease-back basis and had, 
instead, financed the total cost of 
such real estate through the issuance 
of long-term debentures (assuming, 
for the purposes of this discussion, 
that the company, in addition to its 
other loan requirements, could and 
would have financed these properties 
in this manner). In that case, Safe- 
way’s current financial statement 
would reflect the depreciated cost of 
such real estate in its assets, while 
its liabilities would show the amount 
of such additional outstanding loans, 
which of course would be very con- 
siderable—possibly as much as 
$300,000,000, if not a great deal 
more. 

Since the leasing of properties 
obviates such loans, which owner- 
ship may necessitate, is this not a 
good and sufficient reason why a 
company, particularly one occupying 
considerable real estate, should lease 
rather than own its properties ? 

Comparisons have been made in 
some publications of the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, from 
income tax and other standpoints. 
between the financing of real estate 
through sale and lease-back and a 
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direct corporate loan, One analyst 
points out a significant advantage 
which leasing has over debt financ- 
ing. Almost four and a half large 
printed pages of a typical corporate 
joan agreement are devoted to vari- 
ous and sundry restrictions which 
are placed on the borrowing corpora- 
tion. Such restrictions are not found 
in a lease. 

Speaking on this subject, William 

L. Cary, professor of law, Columbia 
University Law School, formerly 
lecturer on finance and law, Harvard 
Business School, in an article which 
appeared in the Harvard Business 
Review of March 1949, entitled, 
“Sale and Lease-Back of Corporate 
Property,” said: 
“One clear-cut superiority of the 
lease-back arrangement springs from 
legal restrictions upon company 
financing imposed by commonly ap- 
pearing provisions in bond inden- 
tures, term loan agreements, or pre- 
ferred stock certificates. Thus, even 
where a business might prefer to 
borrow, there is some danger that 
creditors would attach to any sub- 
stantial loan or bond issue conditions 
which would interfere with future 
financing.” 

In referring to such conditions, 
Professor Cary further said: 

“A stipulation that a certain debt 
ratio be maintained, a requirement 
to maintain net working capital at 
some definite figure, and an agree- 
ment not to incur large indebtedness 
without satisfying specific conditions 
are illustrative of the type of pro- 
vision currently found in agreements 
accompanying a loan or security 
flotation. Any one of them might be 
embarrassing to the company and 
might, in some cases, block it from 
obtaining more funds when subse- 
quently needed. The prospect of 
such limitations upon a company’s 
action may be reason enough for its 
decision to enter into a lease-back 
agreement in preference to an al- 
ternative debt-financing program.” 
In comparing the position of a 
company, which had sold its prop- 
erties on a lease-back basis, with 
what it might have been, had the 
company continued to own the prop- 
erties and financed them by a con- 
ventional corporate loan, Professor 
Cary writes : 
“(The company) might have had 
(Continued on page 28) 
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concepts of asset 


AVING IN MIND the primary 

purposes of valuation of life 
insurance assets, it is necessary to 
place values on these assets, actual 
dollar amounts calculated to meet 
these primary purposes. To do this, 
rules or standards are needed as 
guides. Life insurance assets are of 
two broad types: (1) Tangible, con- 
sisting primarily of real estate and 
(2) intangible, which are not wealth 
in themselves but are claims or 
rights to wealth. These are repre- 
sented by securities and mortgages. 
This second class of asset makes up 
by far, the largest part of life insur- 
ance investments. Because valuation 
of real estate has a number of dis- 
tinctive features, the following dis- 
cussion is confined largely to securi- 
ties and mortgages although the 
general principles of valuation apply 
equally to all types of assets. 

Security and mortgage valuation 
is an indirect process. Their values 
reflect to some extent the values of 
underlying assets against which they 
are issued. But they are also af- 
fected by other factors such as varia- 
tions in income of underlying prop- 
erty, changes in the general level of 
interest rates, maturity dates and 
sinking funds. 

The question can be raised as to 
the desirability of allowing com- 
panies, on their own judgment, to 
place appropriate values on their 
assets. During the early history of 
life insurance in this country, this 
was done. There are at least two 
major defects of such a system. Poor 
judgment of values can bring about 
inequities and insolvencies, resulting 
in hardships on policyholders. Such 
freedom could invite fraud with the 
same results. A second defect re- 
sulting from the absence of valua- 
tion standards is a lack of uniform- 
ity between companies and through 
time. Without some degree of uni- 
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formity, it would be difficult to 
analyze trends. Such measurement 
is essential if the foregoing purposes 
of valuation are to be met. 

There are basically two  ap- 
proaches in placing of a value on 
any business. One method is com- 
monly referred to as the “going 
concern” valuation. Such a valua- 
tion represents a capitalization of 
what the business, as an entirety, is 
currently or potentially capable of 
‘arning. In the case of valuing an 
entire business, no great importance 
is attached to separate values of spe- 
cific properties owned by the busi- 
ness. The values of itemized assets 
and liabilities rank second to pe- 
riodic income.' Total estimated 
earnings are capitalized at an ap- 
propriate rate, commensurate with 
the degree of risk. The resulting 
figure gives an indication of the 
value of all assets, tangible and in- 
tangible, owned by the business after 
deducting liabilities. 

The other approach to the valua- 
tion of a business is to place a value 
on each of the various assets owned 
by the business and sum these, de- 
ducting liabilities. Here the evalua- 
tion of assets becomes most impor- 
tant and the allocation of income is 
secondary. This is the approach en- 
visioned by law for insurance com- 
panies. Assets as defined for a life 
insurance company, have a narrow 
meaning. Broadly viewed, the law 
recognizes as an asset only such 
tangible real property or intangible 
personal property as can be con- 
verted fairly readily into cash. 

The fact that the law is concerned 
with those forms of value which can 
be converted to the payment of debts, 
suggests a concept of solvency based 
on possible liquidation. It is within 
this general framework that the 


1) “The business is the means; the profit is the 
end.” Dewing, Arthur Stone, Financial Policy 
of Corporations, p. 33. 


valuatio: 
part | i 


various assets of a life insurance 
company are valued. 

Like the valuation of an entire 
business, there are also two concepts 
of valuing the securities and mort- 
gages owned by a business. One 
method is to try to value the assets 
on a current liquidating basis, usu- 
ally using market price or some ap- 
proximation of it as a guide. The 
other approach is to use some form 
of stabilized value. 

Market Valuation. The method 
used for a number of years in the 
valuation of life insurance assets was 
to multiply the market price of an 
item (in so far as this could be 
determined ) by the number of items 
of like kind to obtain a total. For 
convenience we will call this sum 
the “total market value” and refer 
to “market price” or “market value” 
as the per item figure. We need to 
do this for clarity of presentation 
since the various laws and writers 
on this subject are far from clear 
and consistent. The laws of the 
various states express the concept 
of total market value in a number of 
different ways, often using the term 
market price or market value, but 
rarely is the meaning clear.* 

Market value as ordinarily used, 
carries with it the picture of cash 

2) Market value has never been clearly defined 
in life insurance valuation. There is evidence 
that the current thinking follows the definition 
set forth by the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
which said that “market value of any commodity 
is the price at which the mind of the seller, 
who under ordinary circumstances and normal 
conditions is willing but not compelled to sell, 
meets that of the buyer under similar circum- 
stance and conditions, who is willing but not 
compelled to purchase.” Proceedings of the 
N.A.LC., 1908, p. 182. 

Nor are there any legal definitions of total 
market value of securities. Total market values 
which have been defined by the courts deal with 
land and merchandise. (Proceedings of the 
N.A.I.C., 1932, p. 126.) A survey some time ago, 
of the wording of state statutes indicated that 
sixteen states required ‘‘market values’; eleven 
states specify “‘current market value’; six said 
“actual market value’’ and others call for “‘cash 
market value’; “‘reasonable market value’; ‘‘not 
above current market value’; ‘“‘reasonable cash 
market value” and “reasonable value determined 
by Commissioner.”” (See Proceedings of the 
N.A.1.C., 1932, p. 123.) In all of these varied 
wordings there would appear to be implied the 


thought of total value rather than value per 
item. 
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value and this suggests liquidating 
value. It is not clear that law mak- 
ers had any idea of liquidating value 
in the sense of total liquidating value 
in mind when the statutes were de- 
veloped. Yet it is clear that total 
liquidating value is a necessary part 
of life insurance valuation. 

The question at issue then is this: 
do market values or some modifica- 
tion of market values constitute a 
useful standard in valuing securities 
and mortgages? These values are 
prices struck at an instant in time 
as a result of bargaining in the mar- 
ket place. They are marginal in 
character representing the extreme 
high bid and the extreme low offer. 
By multiplying this market price 
by the number of items of a given 
security held by a life insurance 
company an estimate of total market 
value is obtained. Is this total a fair 
estimate of what the company could 
realize in cash if it wished to liqui- 
date its holding? The answer is 
probably no, again because of the 
character of the market. More se- 
rious is the influence of other com- 
panies acting at the same time in an 
attempt to liquidate. 

The use of market prices to 
measure the value of assets in the 
portfolios of life insurance com- 
panies has other practical disadvan- 
tages. There may be rather wide 
fluctuations in such values. In the 
case of bonds, fluctuations in market 
price are primarily the result of 
changes in money rates or changes 
in underlying assets; in the case of 
equity securities, fluctuations are due, 
mainly to changes in estimates of 
potential earnings. It is the ex- 
tremes of these changes that cast 
doubt upon their usefulness in cal- 
culating total values. Prices pushed 
to very high levels may reflect the 
judgment of only a few enthusiastic 
purchasers while a figure consider- 
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ably lower would need to be used 
to represent the current appraisal 
of the great mass of investors. This 


situation in reverse appears with 
extremely low market prices. A 
further disadvantage of relying on 
market prices is that they are not 
available for all securities and much 
less for mortgages held by the life 
insurance companies. 

There are certain reasons why 
market prices have been widely used. 
They are available in published 
sources. In contrast to companies 
establishing their own values, mar- 
ket prices reflect at least a residual 
consensus of a large number of buy- 
ers and sellers. A second advantage 
is that they are convenient, easily 
verified and believed to be readily 
understood, 

An alternative to the use of “total 
market values” is the use of some 
form of stabilized values. The most 
common criticism of — stabilized 
values is that they are not responsive 
to changes in the underlying se- 
curity or earning power. A second 
disadvantage is that they require the 
employment of rather elaborate 
standards and complicated formulas. 

The principal advantages advanced 
in favor of stabilized values are that 
they avoid the extremes of market 
valuation, that they eliminate in sub- 
stantial measure re-valuation occa- 
sioned by current price changes and 
that these values can be used where 
no public market exists. 

It is due in part to the lack of 
absolute standards of value and the 
foregoing disadvantages of market 
price as a measure of value, that the 
power to determine and _ establish 
values to be used by life companies 
has been delegated to the insurance 
commissioners.* 

Quite apart from the myriad 


3) Valuation of Securities Committee of the 
N.A.1.C. 




















varieties and concepts of value which 
are discussed in legal and economic 
treatises, many of which have spe- 
cific uses within the limits of spe- 
cific problems, we have for life 
insurance, only two main concepts of 
value called for. These are: (1) a 
total market value which can be cur- 
rently used as an indication of likely 
insolvency and (2) a longer-term 
concept which can serve as the pol- 
icyholders’ equity view of asset 
valuation. 

It may be concluded that past 
valuation practices, in spite of the 
excellent record of solvency, have 
not been completely satisfactory. 
The best evidence of this has been 
the necessity of adopting emergency 
measures during past periods of de- 
pression.*. However, much real 
progress has been made in recent 
years as evidenced in the following 
areas: (1) asset valuation reserves, 
(2) general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of amortization for the bulk of 
bond investments, (3) expanded 
valuation facilities of the commis- 
sioners, (4) increased interest in 
the subject. The last point is of par- 
ticular importance because of the 
prolonged period of rising security 
values which, without careful super- 
vision could lead to questionable in- 
vestment practices. Also, there has 
been a rapid increase in the number 
of new small companies. Many of 
these new companies are being or- 
ganized with the minimum of finan- 
cial strength and writing marginal 
insurance of questionable long-run 
stability. 


4) For a detailed review of past and current 
valuation practices see Valuation of Life Insur- 
ance Assets, a doctoral dissertation, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1955, by this author. 


ROBERT S. CLINE 
Associate Professor of Insurance 
University of Florida 
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Sale and Lease-back—from page 25 


trouble if it had previously floated 
debentures or otherwise obtained a 
loan from investment bankers, insti- 
tutional investors, or commercial 
bankers. The company might have 
been tied up with restrictive provi- 
sions or covenants which would have 
necessitated an entire refinancing 
program to secure more capital. 


* * KK K * 


“Quite apart from its concern over 
future financing, a company needing 
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Company of 








capital may already be tied up with 
restrictions. For example, there may 
be outstanding a bond issue or pre- 
ferred stock issue with indenture 
provisions preventing the centract- 
ing of further debt unless ri, .’ re- 
quirements are met. * * * If a 
company thus restricted currently 
needs additional capital, the only 
alternatives available may be total 
refinancing, which can be expensive, 
or a sale and lease-back, which may 
be feasible irrespective of an existing 
preferred stock or bond indenture. 
“Another reason given by companies 
for adopting the sale and lease-back 
is that they may thereby secure a 
larger aggregate amount of capital 
than through any other form of debt 
financing. 
*k * KOK OK OK 


“One of the most alluring features 
of the sale and lease-back is the 
effect upon the balance sheet of the 
selling company. At least one com- 
pany is known to have adopted this 
arrangement in preference to debt 
financing for the primary purpose of 
avoiding the requirement that in- 
debtedness be shown on its state- 
ment. In fact, a sale and lease-back 
device does result in replacing fixed 
with current assets and does thereby 
improve the company’s credit posi- 
tion. On the other hand, a loan 
creates a liability as well as an asset 
and may therefore adversely affect 
the credit standing of the company.” 

Having pointed out the principal 
advantages to the vendor-lessee in 
such transactions, the reader may 
ask, “What are the advantages to 
the vendee-lessor?” In reply, may I 
say that the purchase of commercial 
real estate subject to a lease, as here- 
tofore described, affords the invest- 
ing institution a distinct and prof- 
itable advantage over mortgage or 
other loans. The investor ultimately 
receives, in addition to the return of 
its entire investment with interest, 
the residual value of the real estate 
plus whatever rentals are paid by 
the lessee during the renewal pe- 
riods. 

Tt may also be asked whether the 
quality of the security in such in- 
vestment is as good or better than 
the usual mortgage loan. May I 
point out that T do not know, nor 
have I heard, of a single instance 
where a life insurance company or 


other institutional purchaser of com. 
mercial properties, so leased, suj- 
fered any loss during the past thir- 
teen years through the default of a 
lessee in the payment of rentals, 
Considering that substantia diy more 
than one and a quarter billion dollars 
have been placed in this type of in- 
vestment during this period, does 
this not, answer this question ? 

But someone may ask, “Is the ex. 
perience of the past thirteen years 
a sufficiently accurate barometer in 
determining the merits of such in- 
vestments, in view of the favorable 
conditions which business has en- 
joyed during these vears?” One 
thing is certain, namely, that these 
investments will be more secure than 
the preferred stock of the respective 
corporations which, as lessees, en- 
tered into such leases, since rentals 
are payable before dividends to 
stockholders. 

Early in this article I stated that 
one of the principal reasons for the 
purchase, by institutional investors, 
of properties subject to an absolute 
net lease with companies of accept- 
able financial standing, was to avoid 
the cares and responsibilities of man- 
agement. It may therefore be asked 
“Since the ownership of residential 
housing requires management, why 
have some of the major life insur- 
ance companies gone into the de- 
velopment and operation of large- 
scale housing projects?” In reply, 
may I point out that since life insur- 
ance companies are restricted to a 
very small percentage of their total 
assets which may be legally invested 
in the purchase of commercial real 
estate, and due to the rather limited 
supply of such properties with satis- 
factory leases and tenants, these 
companies have had to find other 
outlets for the investment of their 
funds. 

According to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, life insurance companies 
owned residential housing, as of De- 
cember 31, 1954, in the aggregate 
amount of $456,000,000. While 
these housing projects, which served 
a public need, supplied an outlet for 
some of their funds, they neverthe- 
less have placed these companies in 
a “going business.” This business 
includes, among other things, the 
selection and purchase of the sites 
and the maintenance and manage- 
ment of these enterprises. 
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Competitive Framework—tfrom p. 21 


we must compete for the consumer’s 
dollar against goods, products and 
services which invite the purchaser 
to enjoy them now and pay for 
them later. With life insurance, the 
invitation must be stated in reverse 
order: Start paying for it now, 
keep paying for it and enjoy it 
later—perhaps much, much _ later. 
Yes, it is instalment selling—we 
were pioneers in that field—but our 
kind of instalment selling can, 
usually, be consummated in just one 
way, that is, man to man and face 
to face. With life insurance, the sale 
still does not take place without that 
catalyst we call the agent ! 

Therefore, in order to achieve any 
real expansion in our total volume 
of business, it is absolutely essential 
to multiply the quantity and ef- 
fectiveness of our field manpower. 

The branch office manager or 
general agent is the number one 
controlling factor in this growth 
process. Time and time again in 
our own 110 year-old company have 
we seen the convincing evidence of 
this. A sure-fire procedure for pro- 
ducing managers capable of build- 
ing successful life insurance agencies 
would be worth its weight in gold. 
Developing procedures for selecting 
and training managers has become 
the most important job of every 
company’s chief agency officer. 

lf this is the super highway to 
growth, why wasn’t a field manage- 
ment development program worked 
out long ago? Perhaps the answer 
may be in three observations : 
lirst, the home offices were long 
preoccupied with the problem of 
selecting and training agents. A 
good twenty years of research went 
into this before it became apparent 
that research could also be useful 
in the selection and training of man- 
agerial timber. 

Second, as a result of this attention 
to agent selection and training pro- 
cedures, home offices took over much 
of the work which was rightfully 
and properly the manager’s. This 
made it all the more difficult to 
find and motivate good managers. 

Third, the home offices were slow 
to realize that a top-flight salesman 
does not automatically turn out to 
be a top-flight manager. 
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AND IN THE AIR... 





Continental Assurance gives standard to United 
States and Canadian pilots who fly regularly 
scheduled passenger airline flights. 


And something new has been added: these pilots, up 


to age 40, now written non-medically for as much 


as $15,000. Yes, $15,000... non-med...standard ! 








Saves you time. Eliminates chore of getting pilot and doctor 
together for examination on most average cases. It is an- 
other typical example of Continental Assurance progres- 
siveness to improve product...to facilitate and broaden 


distribution...to grow in usefulness to society. 


New Security— Benefit Plan 


A booklet describing CAC’s new compensation plan avail- 
able on request...and it may be most interesting to pro- 
ducers with surplus and substandard, who may find it 
affords a way to supplement existing pension arrangements. 


Continental 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
A National Life Insurance Institution 
310 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 4, Illinois 





Continental Assurance Company 
Dept. 310,310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent—and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to 
them to outline an adequate program 
that will furnish them assured protec- 
tion when earning power stops and ex- 
penses continue or increase. 


Why watt for this te 


heafefpen! 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M.I.1.C. Disability policy to every client 
and prospect. It is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 60 or 65 
(depending on the policy issued), incon- 
testable after two years; hospital or 
nurse coverage from the first day; grace 
period of 31 days; house confinement 
never required. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service—and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions—you will want to show 
your clients how they can get this vital 
protection, 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- + Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Developments 





Present Status of State Regulation 


JOHN F. McALEVEY 


Counsel, Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters 


LTHOUGH SPECIFIC AREAS and 
A jurisdictions leave something 
to be desired, the state governments 
are doing a generally good job. The 
national pattern of regulation of the 
accident and health business is not 
only not inadequate but rather good. 
The individual state deficiencies 
which exist are di minimus when 
viewed in the light of the fact that 
this is a business conducted on na- 
tional lines. All of the larger 
companies strive to do business on 
nationally acceptable forms and by 
the utilization of standard proce- 
dures nationwide. The result of 
course is that the companies usually 
conform their operations in all states 
to the standards of the most de- 
manding state in which they are 
licensed to do business. 


More Adult Approach 


Constant improvement is always 
called for in the realm of human 
affairs. Further steps will no doubt 
he required. On the basis of past 
performance we can be assured that 
they will be taken. What is called 
for in the premises, I submit, is a 
more adult approach than has been 
evidenced in some quarters. The 
price we pay for democracy is, at 
times, an aggravating painstaking- 
ness. We should not, however, turn 
our destinies over to people in 
Washington who will promise to 
“make the trains run on time” with- 
out disclosing the price. 

Even the most cursory review of 
ifty years of state regulation of the 
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accident and health business reveals 
an active and continuing interest 
on the part of the various state 
regulatory officials. The Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
maintains for the benefit of its 
member companies a “Digest” of 
accident and health insurance laws 
and regulations. This book does not 
restate the laws or regulations. It 
contains only the briefest. possible 
condensations together with a cita- 
tion to the applicable code, yet the 
main Digest volume requires five 
hundred pages to do this completely. 
In addition there is a section of pages 
giving the text of the basic regula- 
tory documents we consider gener- 
ally applicable whether or not 
specifically adopted here or there. 
A third section in the main Digest 
volume takes fifty pages to set forth 
the various amendatory state riders 
which are necessary to conform 
“uniform” national policies to vari- 
ous state deviations or requirements 
in addition to the norm.’ This is 
mentioned only because it points up 
the amount of detailed regulation to 
which the business is subjected.? 
The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, while quite 
extra-legal and without any enforce- 
ment machinery, has on at least one 
occasion acted resolutely in its own 
name to demand specific company 
reforms, including the discharge 
1 There are also three supplementary volumes 
to the main Digest book. These are of about 
two hundred pages each. They restate the 
requirements topically by type of policy rather 
than by jurisdiction. These do not contain any 
information not contained in the main volume. 
2 Both an analysis of all of the unique and 
detailed legislation and regulation in the state 
and any treatment of the voluntary policing 
mechanics of the A & H business are unfor- 
tunately outside the scope of this address. 
The activities of the two principal trade associa- 
tions in the accident and health field could well 
be the subject of separate treatment. These 
are the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 


ference in Chicago and the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters in New York. 


forthwith of specified personnel in 
companies found by an N.A.LC. 
special committee to be guilty of 
systematic fraud and over-reaching 
in the conduct, some years ago, of 
the business of industrial accident 
and health insurance. 


Standard Provisions 


A Uniform Standard Provisions 
Law was drafted as a result of the 
1911 scandals and adopted by the 
Convention in 1912. This was -en- 
acted into law in twenty-nine juris- 
dictions between 1912 and 1948. 

The 1912 Standard Provisions 
Law was a milestone in accident and 
health regulation because of its gen- 
eral acceptance in whole or in part. 
It was not, however, the first such 
recommendation. A bill containing 
standard provisions for health and 
accident policies had been recom- 
mended in 1909.3 The original 1912 
text as drafted by the special com- 
mittee was limited to “industrial” 
accident and health, that being the 
only area of abuse at the time. The 
word “industrial” was stricken in 
floor debate and the measure made 
applicable to all forms of personal 
accident and health. 

The portion of the 1912 Standard 
Provisions Law requiring the filing 
with the insurance commissioner of 
all contract forms for individual 
accident and health insurance was 
enacted in some form in forty-seven 
states * and the District of Columbia. 
In almost every state broad discre- 
tionary authority has been granted 


3 Proceedings, N.C.1.C., 1909 pp. 99 and 165; 
text on pp. 100-104. It does not show how 
many, if any, states enacted this measure. 

4 Alabama has no express requirement, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


the commissioner to ban forms which 
he determines to be not in the public 
interest. Many of the original stat- 
utes have been supplemented by 
a later N.A.I.C. recommendation 
known as the Accident and Health 
Regulatory Law.® 


5 Geners ally, the Commissioner may disapprove 
a form “if it contains provisions which are 
unjust, unfair, inequitable, misleading, deceptive 
or encourage misrepresentation.” nguage of 
December, 1946. (Proceedings, N.A.I.C., 1947 p. 


Eventually the 1912 Standard 
Provisions Law outlived its useful- 
ness. Attempts were instituted in 
1943 to supplement it with an 
“Official Guide for the Filing and 
Approval of Accident and Health 
Policies.” Then, in 1947, the 
N.A.L.C. commenced a project of 
overhaul which culminated three 
years later in the Uniform Indi- 
vidual Accident and Sickness Policy 
Provisions Law. This has been 
enacted to date in forty-one jurisdic- 








ANNUITY RATES 


REDUCED 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE, already a leader in the 
annuity field, announces still lower rates for 
Single Premium Immediate Annuities (all plans 
& ages). Your clients will welcome this oppor- 
tunity for a new maximum return per $1000 
of annuity investment. And for you lower rates 
mean more sales and more commissions. 


Examples of premium deposits to provide $10 monthly (male) 














Type of Annuity Age 60 Age 65 Age 70 
Life Annuity $1764 $1496 $1244 
Guaranteed 10 Years 1864 1643 1460 
Guaranteed 15 Years 1980 1813 1694 
Guaranteed 20 Years 2141 2035 1978 
Instalment Refund 2018 1792 1577 
Cash Refund 2077 1859 1654 














FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE * CHICAGO °* 
HARTFORD * HONOLULU * LANSING 
PHILADELPHIA °* PITTSBURGH ° 

SEATTLE ° 


CINCINNATI 
* LOS ANGELES ° 
PORTLAND °* 
SPOKANE ° 


* CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS ° 
MINNEAPOLIS * 
SAGINAW ° 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DETROIT 
NEWARK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 
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tions and forms drafted under it are 
acceptable in all but two states$ 
As a necessary part of the work of 
drafting this new law the Propriety 
of all of the standard provisions was 
reviewed. The cancellation provision 
received special attention. The com. 
missioners did not see fit to eliminate 
it but it was liberalized to the policy. 
holder's advantage in that he too 
could cancel within a term after the 
first year and receive a_ refund! 
A grace period provision was made 
obligatory. A time limit of three 
years was imposed. This _ latter 
denies to carriers the right to base 
a defense on misstatements in the 
application or to reduce or deny a 
claim on the grounds of pre-existing 
condition, once the policy has been 
in force for three years. This, of 
course, went directly to one of the 
major areas of legitimate complaint; 
namely, that there had been no period 
in accident and health after which 
the contracts were in any 
incontestable, 

The original 1912 Standard Pro- 
visions Law outlawed “fine print” 
and the 1950 Policy Provisions Law 
continued this salutary requirement. 
Both specify a minimum of ten point 
type throughout the contract and 
prohibit misleading emphasis. 


way 


Regulatory Steps 


There were few legislative pro- 
posals between 1912 and 1947 but 
this is not from lack of attention. 
Many regulatory steps were taken 
which could be implemented without 
a specific statute. Almost every pro- 
posal heard today was considered at 
one time or another at an N.A.I.C. 
level. The fact that some proposals 
were considered and rejected does 
not preclude presenting them a 
second or third time, but prior 
study and disapproval, or prior 
suggestion and non-action, by regu- 
latory officials no less wise nor 
devoted than those in office today, 
is evidentiary. Some of the pro- 
posals have been for standard bene- 
fits in accident and health, for 


6 Missouri and Minnesota, In the following 
states enactment has not yet occurred but forms 
drafted under the new law are acceptable to 
the department: Georgia, Louisiana (enacted an 
early draft), Mississippi, Montana, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah. In all other 
jurisdictions it has been specifically enacted. 








1 This was not possible previously, See Pro- 
ceedings N.A.I.C, 1921, p. 167. 
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standard policies * and for limita- 
tions on limited policies. 


Mail Order Companies 


Misleading solicitation of limited 
accident policies was the subject of 
action at various times, The activi- 
ties of unauthorized mail order 
companies specializing in such con- 
tracts were taken up with the Post 
Office Department of the Federal 
government. 


The particular problems of acci- 
dent and health reserves received 
national attention as required. As 
will be pointed out later, the same 
scholarly approach is being given 
new types of policies to prevent 
problems in the future. 


Service of Process 


The transaction of an interstate 
business by a company which has 
not been admitted to do business in 
the jurisdictions in which business 
is being done, has been effectively 
reached by the Unauthorized In- 
surers Service of Process Act, 
another N.A.I.C. recommendation. 
This has been enacted in thirty-nine 
jurisdictions to date.1° The remain- 
ing jurisdictions are being encour- 
aged to do likewise as this statute 
is one of the ones considered neces- 
sary to effectively delimit the area 
of authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission. In this same category 
also is the state Fair Trade Practices 
Act, recommended by the N.A.I.C. 
in 1947 and enacted in thirty-eight 
jurisdictions to date. Here it should 
be noted, however, that various 
versions of this exist and other 
jurisdictions have statutes of their 


8 Proceedings, N.C.1I.C., 1916 p. 86; 1921 p. 
66; 1925 p. 160, 161. A Standard Form for 
Accident and Health policies was actually recom- 
mended by the Laws and Legislation Committee 
in 1917 (Proceedings 1917, p. 27 et seq.). The 
Committee expressed the hope that every state 
would enact it but apparently few did. The 
draft was prepared with. the assistance of the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, the predecessor of the 
present Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. It may have been utilized as a basic 
form by the association thus making legislation 
unnecessary. Such a function for an insurance 
trade association was at that time quite legal 
without express statutory authorization. 





9 Proceedings, N.C.I.C., 1915 p. 70; 1925 p. 
159 et seq.; 1926 : 5 Limited policies were 
eventually subjected to uniform labeling require- 
ments by the “Official Guide,” 1943 to date. 


10 Two additional states have statutes which 
are the legal equivalent. 
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own devising on the subject of trade 
practices." 


11 The hearing examiner in The Matter of 
Federal Life pos. Casualty Company F. T. C. 
Docket No. 6312, in an opinion and order on 
motion rendered November 16, 1955 found 
the number of states having the ‘“‘Model Bill” 
to be thirty-six and “In addition eight other 
states have laws which vary somewhat in 
language but which in the Hearing Examiner’s 
opinion adequately prohibit false, misleading or 
deceptive advertising of insurance. The re- 
maining states—Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Rhode Island and the District of Columbia do 
not... adequately regulate such advertising.” 
(Hier, F. at pp. 3 and 4). 

(For a thorough analysis of what the N.A.I.C. 
has done in the regulating of unauthorized 
insurers see “The Regulation of Mail Order 
Insurance” by George Kline, New York State 
Insurance Department 1949, 240 pp.) 


The misunderstanding of the term 
to term nature of most accident and 
health insurance led the N.A.I.C. 
in 1952 to recommend to the states 
an administrative requirement that 
the provisions relative to contract 
renewability be set forth on the first 
page of the policy. Here it is 
significant to note that the Acci- 
dent and Health Committee of the 
N.A.1I.C. assumed that as a matter 
of law and without further legis- 
lative sanction the various commis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


“Official Guide for the Filing and 


: -. Approval of Accident and Health 

sioners have adequate authority ay ag . ; ach he 
. . . - Policies” was drafted in 1943." 

under their general discretionary 

powers and approval statutes to 


require conformance with this quite 


specific procedure.'* 


Other 


N.A.1.C. 


recent 


general authority 


actions 
have also proceeded on the basis of 


adequate in 


commissioners to implement. 


12 Only in Maine did the 


advise the insurance —— that 


statute was necessary. 
procedure 
forthwith. 


s a result the 
was put into bill form 


(Chap. 87 Laws of 1953). 


Attorney 


General 
a specific 
N.A.1.C. 
and enacted 


13 op. cit. The “Official Guide” establishes 

criteria in the following respects among others: 
Policies with unusual exclusions, limitations, 
or reductions must be clearly labeled “This is 
a Limited Policy—Read it Carefully.’ 
Protects the policyholder where medical at- 
tendance or confinement to house is an eligi- 
bility requirement for benefits. 


he Prohibits * ‘reimbursement” type benefits. 
the Prohibits the “identification” clause. 
An Prohibits the “strict compliance” clause. 


Protects the rights of the policyholder if 
coverage is excluded while in military or naval 
service. 

Prohibits the “chronic”? disease exclusion. 
Provides that if a rider or endorsement re- 
duces or eliminates coverage, a signed accept- 
ance of the policyholder is required. 











MORE 
THAN 
LIP 
SERVICE 


STAR OF 





THE NORTH 





This “Star of the North” 
insignia marks a company which 
gives more than lip service to a 
formula that works! This formula 
is based on organized, proven 
sales methods . . . tested presen- 
tations to fit specific needs 

and dramatic, workable visual 
sales aids. Combine these de- 
cisive factors with important 
“family” help from home office 
men who actually demonstrate 
these convincing methods before 
ordinary prospects right on the 
street! 


Add a better paying incentive 
contract including an _ unusual 
combination of persistency fees. 
These are the reasons why many 
a career underwriter has found his 
place in the sun with. . 


The Agent-Minded . . . 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance C ompany 


VICTORY SQUARE—ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


our 75th year 











This served to supplement the 19]2 
Standard Provisions Law. The 
Guide was revised and expanded 
in 1945 and again in 1947, 

In December 1948 the National 
Association of Insurance 
sioners adopted a 
Principles” 
insurance, 
principles 


Commis. 
“Statement of 
for accident and _ health 
This established sixteen 
for the preparation of 
advertising and solicitation material, 
Generally, these endeavor to assure 
the use of fair, truly representative 
solicitation methods.!4 

During the development of the 
All-Industry bills consideration was 
given to accident and health rate 
regulation. 
necessary. 


It was considered un- 
For the most part com- 
petition is relied upon to keep rates 
in line in accident and health insur- 
ance. Nevertheless the commis- 
sioners have acted in concert to keep 
rates under surveillance. The rates 
charged must be filed and made a 
matter of public record in_ thirty- 
three states. Also in 1947 the 
N.A.L.C. recommended an A & H 
regulatory law which, inter alia, 
provides that “rates shall not be 
unreasonable in relation to the 
benefits provided.” This language 
appears in the statutes of seventeen 
jurisdictions, That this latter is no 
dead letter, even if difficult to ad- 
minister, is evident from subsequent 
special committee studies. Criteria 
for its implementation were recom- 
mended in June 1953. 

All of this leaves aside the extent 
to which regulation of the business 
of insurance generally affects acci- 
dent and health directly. This is 
appreciable.1® 


National Complaint Study 


Yet, even with a national regula- 
tory pattern thus complete, the state 
insurance commissioners have not 
relaxed. In June of 1954 the Acci- 
dent and Health Committee launched 
a national complaint study to provide 


14 The principles deal with the following types 
of advertising: 

Free inspection of policy. 

Equal prominence of large and small benefits. 

Reduced benefits at certain ages. 

Listing of diseases covered. 

References to “No medical examination re- 

quired.’ 

Re ferences to ‘ ‘generous ” or “liberal’”’ benefits, 

“complete protection,” and “full coverage. 

Exaggerations with respect to time in which 

claims are paid. 

Coverage of pre-existing conditions. 

References to exceptions and reductions of 

coverage. 

15 J. F. Follmann, Jr. in 
ness Insurance,” 
Press, Philadelphia 


XIV 


“Accident and Sick 
University of Pennsylvania 
1954, Chapters XIII and 
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a basis for future action. In June 
of 1955, the N.A.I.C. established 
four special committees or subcom- 
mittees to work on facets of accident 
and health regulation. Cne of these 
under Commissioner Gillooly of 
West Virginia has been charged with 
making a complete study of all 
aspects of the so-called “cancellation 
problem.” This despite reiteration 
of the propriety of a cancellation 
provision as recently as the 1950 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law. 
This Committee has available to it 
for consultation a special industry 
committee under J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., general manager of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. The interim report of the 
committee at the N.A.I.C. meeting, 
concluded in New York last month, 
envisions a final report in June 1956. 
When it is completed it may well 
run to over one hundred pages, on 
the basis of present outlines, and 
constitute a definitive treatise on the 
subject complete with such recom- 
mendations for action as seem 
desirable. 


A Second Committee 


A second N.A.I.C. committee con- 
sists of one industry representative 
and one commissioner from each of 
the six zones of the N.A.I.C. The 
function of each of these pairs of 
committeemen is to analyze the 
adequacy of the statutes in each of 
the states in their respective zones. 
If they conclude that the statutes of 
any jurisdiction in their zone are 
inadequate to completely regulate 
the business of accident and health 
insurance in the public interest, they 
are to approach the commissioner 
and/or legislature of the state in 
question and make specific recom- 
mendations to close the gap. The 
accident and health trade associa- 
tions collaborated in assembling for 
the use of this committee a study 
of the present statutory situation in 
the fifty-two American jurisdictions. 
This was delivered on November 28, 
1955. Director Pansing of Nebraska, 
the chairman of this committee, 
regards the work of this committee 
as cardinal in divesting the Federal 
Trade Commission of jurisdiction 
over insurance advertising. A vigor- 
ous effort to complete the pattern of 
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PENSION and 


PROFIT SHARING SALES 








are increased and made more prof- 
itable through the use of the Com- 
pany's Pension and Profit Sharing 
Manual. This new sales-tex:, com- 
plete with instructions and illustrative 
examples, is a comprehensive work- 
ing manual designed to assist the 
qualified career field underwriter. 
It has earned the acclaim of the 
Company's field associates and was 
accorded an Award of Excellence 
by the Life Advertisers Association 
at its 1955 annual meeting. 






enactment for the required bills next 
year can be expected. 

A third committee, formed in June 
1955, is a subcommittee of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the N.A.L.C. 
It was charged with developing a 
nationally acceptable advertising 
code for accident and health insur- 
ance. By way of demonstrating what 
can be done, this subcommittee has 
had twenty meetings since its ap- 
pointment. Its code was accorded a 
public hearing in New York on 
November 26, 1955. It was adopted 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at the De- 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of IOWA @ FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


cember meeting. An aspect of the 
proposal is that a new regular com- 
mittee of the N.A.I.C. will be estab- 
lished charged with the task of 
interpreting and implementing the 
code in the future, This will insure 
constant scrutiny of the subject by 
the N.A.I.C. as an organization. 
Also recommended by the Advertis- 
ing Code Subcommittee is a require- 
ment that a company file of all ad- 
vertising be kept in such a manner 
that it can be inspected by the In- 
surance department examiners on 
the regular triennial examination of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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State Regulation—Continued 


each company.’® This applies also 
to agents and brokers. 

The fourth subcommittee is study- 
ing the appropriate level of reserves 
necessary for guaranteed renewable 
accident and health policies. This 
is headed by Superintendent Holz 
of New York and is working with a 
comparable committee of industry. 
This is a particularly good example 
of a timely approach to a potential 
problem. The sound and fury about 
short term policies has led many 
companies to experiment with varia- 
tions of the non-cancellable form. 
These are guaranteed renewable but 


16 This is a petent regulatory weapon. Any 
finding by the examiners that in their opinion 
the advertising of the company has not measured 
up to the standards of the N.A.I.C. will become 
a matter of permanent public record in the report 
of the examination. In addition to th's censure 
the examiners can demand a correction of the 
condition forthwith and leep the examination 
open until compliance is achieved. (To mention 
only one of many possibilities.) 


the companies reserve the right to 
raise premiums by class. The objec- 
tive of the subcommittee is to de- 
velop at this time reserve formulae 
which will recognize the unique 
features of this type of contract yet 
reduce the likelihood that the com- 
panies will have to raise premiums 
in future years. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has also 
made several legislative recommen- 
dations within the past two years. 
It will no doubt make more when its 
current studies are concluded. 

It has been possible herein to 
touch only on some of the highlights 
of N.A.I.C. consideration of Acci- 
dent and Health insurance. It is 
hoped that this brief resumé will 
provide some refutation of any im- 
plication that the Commissioners 
have been neglectful of the subject 
of accident and health insurance. 
The National Association of Insur- 
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ance Commissioners has its  short- 
comings but as a reflection of the 
collective conscience of the regula- 
tory officials it is a valuable and 
effective instrumentality. The gaps 
which appear in state regulation are 
the result of individual commis- 
sioners and various states failing to 
implement all recommendations 
promptly and fully. 

These omissions are more impor- 
tant as an Achilles heel through 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion can attempt a legalistic tour de 
force than they are as a practical 
matter when considering the ade- 
quacy of state regulation qua state 
regulation as many of us believe the 
Congress intended the phrase in 
Public Law 15. For the former 
reason, if none other, these sins of 
omission should be corrected. I sub- 
mit, however, that even granting 
these deficiencies the states collec- 
tively have shown constant attention 
for the well-being of their citizens; 
are at present pursuing the subject 
avidly and are more than entitled to 
look their detractors in the eye. 





assn notes 


Institute of Life Insurance: The Fqui- 
table Life, New York, Lutheran Mutual, 
Waverly, Towa, and United Life & Acci- 
dent, Concord, N. H., have been elected 
to membership—167 companies. 

E. M. McConney, president of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, has been elected chairman 
of the board succeeding Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential of America. 
Newly elected to the board of directors 
were: Harry J. Stewart (president, West 
Coast Life), Walter O. Menge (president, 
Lincoln National), and James R. Wood 
(president, Southwestern Life). Re-elected 
to the board were: Powell B. McHaney 
(president, General American), and Clar- 
ence J. Myers (president, New York Life). 


Insurance Library Ass'n of America: 
D. Lee Wicker, vice president of Hurt & 
Quin, Inc., general agents, and Standard 
National, was re-elected president. Also 
re-elected were: Clarence M. Stovall (Fire- 
man’s Fund Group) and T. E. Hollings- 
worth? (Royal-Liverpool Group), — vice 
presidents; George B. Raine (General 
Adjustment Bureau) and W. W. Sampson 
(South-Eastern Undrs. Ass’n), executive 
committee. J. Alexander Bartlett (U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty) was elected secretary- 
treasurer and Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr. 
(chairman, division of insurance, Georgia 
State College of Business Adm.), execu- 
tive committee. 

Mrs. Ruby Pruitt has been named to 
succeed Mrs. Molly W. Wiggins, retired, 
as librarian. 
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international Claim Association: John 
McAlexander, second vice president and 
claims manager for Bankers National, has 
been elected treasurer and a member of 
the executive committee. He succeeds 
L. L. Templeman (Maryland Casualty), 
who has served as treasurer since 1909. 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Ass'n: Dr. Joseph Weitz and Alfred G. 
Whitney have been advanced to associate 
director of research and assistant director 
of research, respectively. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Ass'n: Chair- 
men of standing and special committees 
are: John L. Briggs (Southland Life), an- 
nual meeting; William C. Heimburg 
(N. Y. Life), educational; Henry M. Ken- 
nedy (Prudential), research projects; 
George Powell (Great-West Life), sales 
promotion; Stanley M. Richman (General 
American), public relations; Joseph M. 
Locke (Gulf Life), advertising; A. t 
Thiemann (N. Y. Life), institutional rela- 
tions; George Pease (Equitable of Iowa), 
membership; Jack R. Morris (Business 
Men’s), standards of practice; and Harry 
E. Nelson (Life & Casualty), press. Chair- 
man for Round Tables are: Robert A. 
Adams (Provident Mutual), eastern; 
Myron Jones (Union Central), north cen- 
tral; and Loflin E. Harwood (Southwest- 
ern Life), southern. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: Fd- 
mund Fitzgerald, president of Northwest- 
erm Mutual, was elected president suc- 
ceeding Ray D. Murphy, president of the 
Equitable Life Society. 

Directors elected for three-year terms 
were: Mr. Murphy; Frederic W. Ecker 
(president, Metropolitan Life), Walter O. 
Menge (president, Lincoln National), 
William J. Rushton (president, Protective 
Life, Ala.), and Frazar B. Wilde (presi- 
dent, Connecticut General). 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N.Y., 
Inc.: Wheeler H. King, CLU, (New 
England Life), was elected president suc- 
ceeding George P. Shoemaker, CLU. 
Arthur_L. Sullivan (Fidelity Mutual) was 
named vice president and Gerald H. 
Young, CLU, (State Mutual Life), secre- 
tary-treasurer. Chairmen of standing com- 
mittees are: Irving S. Bober, CLU, plan- 
ning; Walter W. Canner, membership; 
M. L. Camps, law and legislation; and 
Arnold Siegel, business practices. 


Medical Information Bureau: Dr. Nor- 
man J. Barker, medical director of 
Connecticut General, has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee suc- 
ceeding Walter O. Menge, president of 
Lincoln National, and Secale S. Craig, 
second vice president of Metropolitan 
Life, was elected vice chairman. 

New members elected to the executive 
committee are: Thomas K. Dodd (vice 
president, underwriting, Connecticut Mu- 
tual), Dr. James P. Donelan (vice presi- 
dent and medical director, Guarantee 
Mutual), and John J. Magovern (vice 
— and counsel, Mutual Benefit 
ife). 


Oklahoma Insurance Department: H. O. 
Stark, dean of state department actuaries, 
has retired and has been replaced by 
R. A, Long, formerly an actuary with 
Texas Prudential Life. 
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NAMES 


The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the 


largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 


since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 


the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 


the 3,272 names on the directory board are those of companies 


and executives in some branch of the insurance business. 


There’s no comparable assemblage of insurance people and 


activities anywhere else in the world. And nowhere else is there 


a building offering comparable advantages to this great industry. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 





America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Agents 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 








INSURANCE FIELD 
AWARD 


OREN PD. PRITCHARD, Indianapolis 
manager for Union Central Life, and 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was named by the edi- 
tors of The Insurance Field as 1955 
“Man of The Year” in the life insur- 
ance business. Pritchard was cited 
by the magazine for his nationally 
significant work on behalf of the life 


insurance business on all legislative 
fronts. His “behind the scenes” ac- 
tivity, for the most part unpubli- 
cized, received special commenda- 
tion. 

Pritchard, who is a past-president 
of the Indiana and Indianapolis life 
underwriter associations, is chair- 
man of the National Association’s 
state law and legislation committee. 
A native of Franklin, Ind., Pritchard 
is active in church and civic affairs 
in Indianapolis. 
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PEOPLE LIKE to have something to 
show for their money. When paid-up 
value is added to a group life con- 
tract, for example, an employee be- 
comes owner of an amount of fully 
paid life insurance, Each year, while 
his total coverage remains un- 
changed, his paid-up portion in- 
creases, his term coverage decreases. 
On termination of employment, he 
may take his paid-up value with him 
or surrender it for a cash sum that 
will at least equal his total payments. 
On retirement he may keep his 
paid-up value without further pre- 
mium payment. 

Accordingly, R. E. Burket of 
Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania ex- 
plained this timely money-back plan 
to a committee appointed to review 
group insurance proposals. Results : 
Approximately one hundred lives 
were covered for a volume of basic 
term and paid-up exceeding $200,- 
000. 


“SALARY ALLOTMENT life insurance 
provides a valuable employee rela- 
tions service which you can perform 
for at least several employers of your 
community,” says Thomas E. Shea 
of Carney’s Point, New Jersey. 

“In conversations with employees, 
you can give full credit to their em- 
ployer for installing the plan. He 
has made it possible for them to do 
something they’ve always wanted to 
do—complete their life insurance 
program on an- easy-to-buy basis. 
‘When insurance is paid at the source 
of most funds, the paycheck, more 
families are protected and more 
retirement plans become a reality.” 


To BE GREAT, a life insurance sales- 
man must be grateful. One thing he 
is grateful for is the ever-increasing 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


ELLIS ELIE ES ELE EL TOME ENGLER, LEE LEAP LAI BGR MES ELEBINI BENE TONLE NTIS. gy 


public acceptance of life insurance. 
With nine out of every sixteen 
Americans now owning an average 
of $3,600 of life insurance, it is the 
most widely used form of financial 
protection. 

“I’m grateful to be in a business 
which permits me to earn a good 
living by serving the needs of my 
friends,” says Kenneth F. Snoke, 
one of Hollywood’s leading multiple- 


line producers, “Some of the people 
who are my best friends were once 
only policyholders and before that, 
prospects, and before that, strangers. 
I protect them against every dan- 
gerous and costly hazard that 
threatens them. When an insured 
event comes to pass, I give them 
prompt, friendly, and sympathetic 
service. I make it an important part 
of my week’s activity to deliver claim 
checks. 

“Insurance is a highly rewarding 
vocation. In addition to the dollars 
I’ve earned, I’ve stored up dividends 
of good will, satisfaction and peace 
of mind.” 


SERVING NEEDS is standard proce- 
dure for agents who wish to advance 
the sale of life insurance. Sometimes 


serving these needs, tenuous though 
they may be, is highly significant in 
establishing rapport with a prospect, 
Take, for example, a recent case of 
expert prestige-building by Hart- 
ford’s Paul P. Mitnick. 

Deciding that he would like to 
do business with a certain auto- 
mobile salesman of stature in his 
community, Mr. Mitnick performed 
the following services: he presented 
a Davy Crockett hat and a book on 
the New York Yankees, personally 
autographed by revered Yankees, to 
the prospect’s son; he discussed art 
with the prospect’s wife, an amateur 
painter; he played squash with the 
prospect, a squash enthusiast; he 
referred a lead for an automobile 
sale to his prospect ; finally, he gave 
his prospect some advertising pro- 
motional ideas. 

Some months passed. When Mr. 
Mitnick was ready to suggest the 
purchase of insurance, he knew 
what he was talking about, and, of 
equal importance, his prospect was 
ready to listen. For a start, he wrote 
$25,000 life with premiums to age 
80 on the life of the son. 

Whatever the boy decides to do 
with his insurance in later life, he 
has at least the privilege of choice— 
as fine a gift as any father could 
give his son, And Mr. Mitnick has 
performed as fine a service as any 
agent could perform for a prospect 
who already owns a_ substantial 
amount of insurance on his own life. 


YOUR CHANCES of personal injury 
this year is one out of seventeen; 
your chances of being involved in 
a serious automobile accident is one 
out of eighty . .. but your death 
rate, and mine, when it happens, is 


one per person.”—Phil 
Napa, California. 


Harris, 
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COAT AND HAT RACK 


This tubular steel costumer, by making 
a wardrobe of any wall, proves a space 
saving convenience for offices of all types 
and provides greater flexibility of installa- 
tion. The chrome finish plus the round 
surfaces of the 1” tubular steel makes the 
equipment much less of a dust catcher than 
usual, The costumer is made by the Pre- 
cision Manufacturing Company with single 
or double hat shelves and in 24”, 36”, 48” 
or 60” lengths. The hangers are of heavy 
nickel plated wire and are available with 
both open and closed hooks. Where de- 
sirable, the costumer may be mounted on 
1%” square tubular posts with or without 
coasters to make it free standing. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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office efficiency 





Although designed primarily for easy 
handling of heavy office machines by 
salesmen, this equipment should find a 
useful place in many offices where ma- 
chines have to be transported from station 
to station or department to department. 
Sturdily built by the Ken Campbell Office 
Equipment Company, it folds for easy 
storage and when loaded glides easily, 
climbing curbs. A 24” axle width allows 
passage through the average doorway. 





MOBILE STORAGE 
Termed ‘Mono-Aisle,” this file and 
storage equipment involves only one aisle, 
thus doubling the capacity of present 
facilities. It consists of mobile shelf storage 
sections or file cabinets mounted on sealed, 
precision bearings that run on steel tracks. 
It is said the sections, even when heavily 
loaded, can be moved back and forth for 
access as easily as opening the front door 
of an office building. The equipment is 
available in seven standard models from 

Sedgwick Equipment Corporation. 


INKLESS STAMP 


Everprint Products, Inc. has developed 
a rubber stamp that eliminates the need 
for the elusive and messy ink pad. They 
state it will give a hundred-thousand 
smudge-proof impressions without ever 
touching a stamp pad. The secret is the 
use of a special stamp composition com- 
bined with a new ink formula with which 
the rubber composition is impregnated. 
The ink is indelible and instant drying, 
giving sharp, clean and smudgeproof im- 
pressions. The stamp is available in a 
number of stock phrases and will also be 
custom made-to-order. 





ANALYSIS MACHINE 


This new small analysis machine, which 
might be described as twenty adding ma- 
chines in one, has been designed to solve 
the analysis problems of small and medium- 
sized businesses formerly restricted to 
hand systems because of the relatively 
high cost of larger equipment. Operation 
consists of setting up an amount on an 
adding machine keyboard and touching 
the right button according to the total 
desired. The figure entered may at the 
same time be printed on a form such as 
a commission statement. The machine 
yields 18 individual totals, plus a mis- 
cellaneous total and a grand total. All 
amounts are printed on a journal tape 
and consecutively numbered. Totals may 
be cleared on a form which is automati 
cally dated and coded by classification. A 
product of The National Cash Register 
Company. 
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Economics, not chance, should govern trade- 
ins of old typewriters. :  RIya 8 
If, after x years, yours cost too much to serv- 2 
ice and turn out bad-looking work, get rid of them. 
Get new Royal Standards. . 
; e*@2e2ee2ee2999822 
Your typists will do more work . . . easier and wT RRR RRR.LE A.D 
better. There’ll be less time out for repairs and meee Ee EE BT 
lower service costs, too. 


Salary, rent, light, heat, telephone and type- 
writer supplies are all part of the “typing station”’ 
cost. Did you realize that one new Royal Standard 


represents less than 1% of this charge? Gg ® 
“But how many years is x years?”’ That’s a fair Rl : AL S tandard 


question which your local Royal Representative 
can answer for you. It varies from business to 
business, of course. Why not call him today ? Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


electric « portable » Roytype® business supplies 








erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new COMPTOMETER® 
magnetic Dictation Machine 


Here is the greatest improvement in dicta- 
tion’s 68 year history! Dictate long briefs, 
trust agreements, complicated wills, as easy 
as talking. Make an error—re-word a 
phrase? It’s no problem. Simply backspace 
and re-dictate the new or correct thought. 
It is recorded as the old erases itself, mag- 
netically. You'll hand your secretary per- 
fect dictation she will transcribe faster and 
better. Only magnetic dictation gives you 
this new freedom and simplicity. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER 
IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 






























DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 


RE-USABLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylar*, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 
ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing 
from machine. 


HI-FI VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fidel- 
ity —true, authentic repro- 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. 

*DU PONT’S TRADEMARK 

FOR ITS POLYESTER FILM 








, TODAY 
7 The amazing 


Comptometer 
Erase-O-Matic 








belt. Never wears 





1887 1939 1948 out, can be used 
The first dictation The first record First flexible perce in a 
machine with type dictation. plastic belt. A pnicrses aig 
fragile wax cylin- Disadvantage: definite advance, ete 
ders that had to costly, breakable, but still costly, , 2 
be re-surfaced. only one use. one use. ‘ 








Comptometer Dictation Division 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
MAIL 1728 Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
C OUPON Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 
please arrange: 
TODAY (_] FREE DEMONSTRATION 
(] FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
C) Send complete information 
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ADDRESS 
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Combination 
Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


The new Comptometer 


Dictation-Transcription Machine, 
the world famous Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machine, and 


the new Comptograph 10-key 
Calculating-Adding Machine 
are products of Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Control and Evaluation 


CRYSTAL B. MARMON 


Management Consultant 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


0 FULLY APPRECIATE machine 
oe cocpuiiaes and the methods 
modern business management uses 
to control and evaluate it, let us 
first stop to consider briefly what 
is required by management of a 
machine accounting system. 

Management expects the machine 
accounting system to produce nu- 
merous timely reports, which are 
complete and free of error, to use 
as aids in the direction of their 
business. To fulfill this requirement, 
management first must recognize 
that machine control measures are 
necessary and they must delegate 
the responsibility for their establish- 
ment and maintainence. 

Ordinarily, the controller of a 
company is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining an ade- 
quate system of control. He 
evaluates and keeps under constant 
surveillance the existing control 
measures and provides direction and 
guidance in establishing new or more 
stringent controls. One question he 
must ask himself periodically, is this 
—Is management receiving all of 
the information it should have? 

A simple approach to the problem 
is to prepare a schedule of records 
and reports which management is 
currently receiving. Then compare 
it to a schedule of the various re- 
ports which should be provided. 
Several things may be revealed by 
this comparison—one, that there is 
information which management 
should require and is not receiving, 
and, secondly, that certain tabula- 
tions are being run off repeatedly 
for no apparent use at all. 

A second question to which there 
may be a similar approach, is—Are 
the various departments within the 
organization receiving the necessary 
information to enable them to do 
their jobs effectively ? 

It would be very impractical for 
me to attempt to give a blueprint 
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tor a system of control which would 
provide all of the safeguards and 
meet the requirements of every com- 
pany irrespective of size. Each com- 
pany has its own peculiar problems 
and methods which are satisfactory 
and adequate in one instance may 
not suffice in another. 

Controls must have utility, and 
there must be a balance between 
the amount of control needed and 
the amount actually established, 
bearing in mind that as the com- 
pany grows, the need for more 
stringent control increases. 

In my opinion, effective control 
can be established by the following 
method which I have divided into 
five parts: 

1. Planning 

2. Standard procedures and pro- 
cedural audits 

3. Master punched card control 

4+. Cost control—departmental bud- 
gets 

5. Quality standards 

1. Planning: In business, planning 
is our roadmap. Through planning 
we determine exactly what we want 
to accomplish, when, where and by 
what means. Preplanning more than 
any other single factor insures suc- 
cess in obtaining a properly func- 
tioning system of control where the 
sequence of operations is set out 
in logical order and where the del- 
egation of responsibilities between 
the various sections and personnel 
is clearly defined. 


Personnel Qualifications 


Included in the planning should 
be an analysis of positions and the 
personnel qualifications required to 
fill the positions. Generally, super- 
visory personnel should have ability 
from educational background and 
specialized training and experience. 
Operating personnel should be cap- 
able of efficiently carrying out pre- 
scribed instructions and standard 
procedures. 

2. Standard Procedures and Pro- 
cedural Audits: Well designed stand- 


ard procedures are particularly ef- 
fective in the orderliness and method 
of routine work. They are a neces- 
sary part of any machine control 
system because definite direction for 
the work pattern enables employees 
to perform their jobs better, more 
economically and with greater con- 
fidence. 

The standard procedures to be 
used advantageously should be clear, 
complete and concise. Voluminous 
cumbersome instructions always 
should be avoided. 

Oral instructions also should be 
avoided wherever possible unless 
used as a supplement to the written 
instructions because they are fre- 
quently misunderstood; and where 
there is misunderstanding, ill feel- 
ings among personnel often arise. 

A necessary corollary to the use 

of standard procedures is regular 
procedural audits of the operations 
to see that the procedures are fol- 
lowed properly. These audits are 
most effective when they are made 
by the same personnel who prepare 
the instructions in the standard 
procedures. In this way, the person 
who is responsible for a particular 
operation, initiates the procedure 
and follows it through to the desired 
end result. Then there is certainty 
that actual performance is exactly as 
prescribed. Also, errors and omis- 
sions in procedure are immediately 
detected and corrected. 
3. Master Punched Card Control: 
A high degree of accuracy in tab- 
ulated reports is one of the out- 
standing advantages of mechanized 
accounting. However, errors do 
occur. Some are mechanical, but by 
far the greatest number of errors 
are due to the recording of incorrect 
information into the  tabulating 
cards. Therefore, it is of major 
importance to control the punching 
accuracy. 

Various methods of verification 
are used. All of which are essentially 
satisfactory. However, I think that 
regardless of what method is used 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Control and Evaluation—Continued 


a good final check is one over all 
of the pertinent numerical informa- 
tion punched into the cards. 

At the beginning of an operation, 
control totals are established on an 
adding machine of all the pertinent 
information from the original media. 
Then after the tabulating cards are 
punched and verified, they are put 
in the tabulator which records and 
adds the corresponding numerical 
information in the cards. These 
tabulated totals are checked against 
the control totals. If the two sets 
of figures agree, it can be reasonably 
assumed that the punched informa- 
tion is correct. Compensating errors 
are very unlikely but not impossible ; 
therefore, as a further safeguard 
against possible mechanical errors, 
a spot check of the additions on the 
lists is recommended. 

The tabulating cards thus verified 

comprise master card files which 
are a means of control over the 
entire machine operations. They 
provide a complete reference file 
which is a necessary part of all well 
organized systems of records and 
also serve as a safeguard for the 
accuracy of all the machine account- 
ing applications. 
4. Cost Control— Departmental Bud- 
gets: Cost control consists mostly of 
the control over expenditures. An 
effective means of control generally 
utilized is through departmental 
budgets which are prepared jointly 
by the budget director and the 
individual department managers. 


Analysis of Previous Year 


An analysis is made of each de- 
partment’s operations and the ex- 
penses incurred in the previous year. 
Then an estimate is made of the 
amount of money that will be nec- 
essary to run the department prop- 
erly for the coming year. The 
budget finally arrived at should 
be one which will permit a depart- 
ment to operate on a reasonably flex- 
ible basis without room for extrav- 
agance. Some companies arbitrarily 
increase their budgets from year to 
year by a pre-determined percentage 
figure, and then allow adjustments 
as the need arises. 

A flexible budget is particularly 
important in the machine account- 
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ing department where additional 
accounting applications are under 
consideration for possible future 
mechanization. 

5. Quality Standards: Quality stand- 
ards are closely allied with the 
concept of written standard pro- 
cedures. Without this type of con- 
trol, there can be a definite wastage 
in materials and in the utilization 
of employees’ working time. There- 
fore, through quality control which 
improves and coordinates functional 
systems; waste materials, re-work 
operations, and manual verification 
time may be reduced to a minimum. 


Evaluation 


To effectively evaluate machines 
and the results obtained from a 
machine accounting system, the fol- 
lowing factors are indispensable : 

1. Knowledge 

2. Tests 

3. Cost analysis 

4. Regular procedural audits 

I have mentioned “knowledge” 
first in order because, without a 
sufficient knowledge of machines 
and their potentialities in specific ac- 
counting applications, evaluation of 
a mechanized accounting system 
would be impossible. Actually, there 
must be a thorough knowledge of 
basic accounting as well as thorough 
knowledge of machines. 

Then with sufficient knowledge, 
the most important test to use in 
evaluation is an analysis of the 
results accomplished—commonly re- 
ferred to as the “End Result.” 

In analyzing the system—ask the 
following questions: 
1. What records and 
being prepared ? 

2. How useful are these reports to 
the operating efficiency of the or- 
ganization ? 

3. How accurate? 

4. How costly? 

5. Are we getting what we need 
for efficient and profitable manage- 
ment direction ? 

As a result of this test, there are 
usually certain points which emerge 
that call for some amendment to 
the procedures, therefore, only after 
testing should the procedures be 
put into final form. 

Implementation of a new pro- 
cedure should never be made with- 
out testing the operation. It can 
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be accomplished by stages, taking 
one stage of the operation at a time 
until the entire new system works 
smoothly. 

An evaluation of an accounting 
system should be based on a thor- 
ough cost analysis with a breakdown 
of the cost of running the system, 
the value it produces for the or- 
ganization, and the reduction in 
costs, if any. 

The principal cost problem is that 
systems can be appraised only in 
the light of long run costs which 
involves waiting in order to judge 
the results. But, when the results 
are available, the information is a 
valuable tool to management in de- 
tecting unprofitable accounting tech- 
niques. 

In evaluating any system, it is 
essential to review it periodically. 
This sounds like a repeat of a part 
of my control measures under pro- 
cedural audits. But, actually, I 
intend to use it somewhat differently 
here. 


Test of Effectiveness 


As a control measure, a_pro- 
cedural audit is a means of determin- 
ing whether or not a_ prescribed 
procedure is used properly ; whereas, 
in evaluation it is a test of the 
effectiveness of a prescribed system. 
This test of effectiveness extends 
to a determination of: 

1. The results of the system with 
respect to the degree of improvement 
in operating efficiency and ease in 
handling 

2. Changes in operating conditions 
«that may have made the procedures 
inadequate or even obsolete 
3. The service and value 
system to management 

4. The realized and potential sav- 
ings in operating costs. 

In summary, today’s increased 
complexity of business urges the 
utilization of mechanical devices in 
order to produce current compre- 
hensive reports, and there is a gen- 
eral realization among business man- 
agements that timeliness of reports 
is of imperative importance as ais 
in the direction of their businesses 
and in forecasting. However, in 
mechanized accounting as in all 
types of accounting there must be 
a method of control and a method 
of evaluation. 
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It’s almost magic. You remain seated. Touch a button. Each record 
is brought to your finger-tips ... in less time than you could get up 
from your chair! 

It’s astounding ... how rapidly operators can find, refer to or post 
records ... housed in motorized Diebold Super Elevator Files! 

It is the new way to handle large-volume card records of all kinds 
(up to 300,000 per unit) ... including active master-deck tab cards. 


Super Elevator Files save up to 50% in time and space costs. They 
1. improve record controls and eliminate “slow-downs” caused by 
Is operator fatigue. For complete information on new low-cost large- 
volume record-keeping efficiency, call your local Diebold represent- 
h ative, or mail the coupon today. 
it 
n 


iebold’ 
oh ee OU ek FE A 
986 Mulberry Rd., S. E. « Canton 2, Ohio 


Get the facts. Ask for case bis- 
tories reporting initial investment 
write-off in 5 to 18 months. 





Diebold, Incorporated 
986 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send literature and case histories hg 











Super Elevator File for records. 
Firm 
Individual Title 
Street 
City Zone ____ State 














UNIVAC: “You’re trying to divide by zero” 


A scientist, testing a formula on Univac® 
recently, was amazed to see the com- 
puting system stop, then automatically 
type the reproof: “You're trying to di- 
vide by zero.” A quick check proved 
that Univac, as always, was right. 

This graphic demonstration points 
out just one of many Remington Rand 
refinements in the art of computer pro- 
gramming and operation. For Univac 
has been trained to spot human errors. 
It can now carry out commands given 
in simple business English. It can even 
manufacture automatically its own pro- 


gram of instructions — at electronic 
speeds, with unequalled accuracy. 
These skills have been developed 
through Univac’s unique experience in 
electronic data-processing. Because, 
with every Univac delivered goes 10 
years’ experience in electronic comput- 
ing ...5 years’ experience in the com- 
mercial type of data-processing. This 
wealth of background in programming 
and operation is unobtainable elsewhere. 
The unprecedented savings of Univac 
data-processing have been proved by 
solving actual customer problems—not 


by working out theoretical solutions 
with non-existent computers. When you 
install Univac, you're sure to get under 
way faster, surer, and more economi- 
cally because the System has already 
handled similar work. 

Univac is now at work in leading 
organizations throughout the country. 
And, ih today’s competitive market, the 
company which cuts its overhead first 
comes out on top. So don’t wait until 
1957... 1958... or 1959 to cash in on 
the tremendous savings available to you 
now with the Univac System. 


Remington Pland Uniac. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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N THE FINAL ANALYSIS, all our 
[Saorts are directed toward im- 
proving the production level of our 
respective offices. Some believe the 
answer lies exclusively in the appli- 
cation of mechanical aids. Others 
believe the answer lies within the 
area of work—air conditioning, 
music, eye-appealing decor. Others 
look to management for the magic 
key that opens Pandora’s box of 
tricks and surprises. Some rely 
entirely on financial reward while 
others try everything in the book 
including the black snake whip. The 
attainments and failures in each 
group have no statistical value except 
to point out the fact that the “pet” 
answer lies outside of the scope of 
any single factor. 


Better Supervision 


Let us keep our human relations 
values neatly in order and disabuse 
the notion that good human relations 
does not permit a precise and vigor- 
ous program of personnel utilization. 
The statement that “he who is super- 
vised least is supervised best’ is 
invariably used to prove that the 
inadequacy of management is in 
itself a blessing and an advantage. 
Like most created statements and 
proverbs, real or fiction, they are 
used improperly. Only those who 
have the intelligence, drive, initia- 
tive, ambition and personal incentive 
(and we are talking about 10% of 
the employees) to function effec- 
tively outside the scope of directive 
supervision respond to the absence 
of supervision. The 90% aimlessly 
flounder around aping and _per- 
petuating antiquated procedures for 
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lack of a better approach. Better 
production starts with better super- 
vision. 

Let’s face it—if you want more 
office production then measure what 
you are now getting, determine if it 
is sufficient (compare to a standard) 
and if not, change either your 
methods or your personnel, or maybe 
both, and take steps to insure the 
continuation of what you do want. 
There will be no “patent-medicine” 
cure-all for sloppy procedures. 

We know it is not quite as simple 
as it has been stated here, but the 
fact remains that improvement starts 
with the analysis of present methods. 
The check-list points out the areas of 
investigation. 

Step one in any work measurement 
program is to determine what you 
want. Define the purpose. What is 
to be accomplished? Is it to improve 
procedures? Is it to be used to point 
out the efficient vs. the inefficient 
employee? Is it to be used with a 
financial incentive program? Or are 
you just curious ? 

Step two requires the determination 
of what will be measured. Is all the 
clerical output to be measured or 
will only certain selected jobs come 
up for review and analysis? 

Step three deals with the selection 
of the unit of work thac will ade- 
quately indicate the amount of cleri- 
cal work performed in a given time 
(1 day—1 week—or 1 month). Is 
policy writing a measure of office 
activity? Are earned premium rev- 
enues an indication of application to 
duty? Do the number of letters 
written, or vouchers entered in the 
voucher register, or checks written 
by the cashier, offer the proper 


Check List for Better Production 


measure of clerical activity? What- 
ever the unit may be, it must reflect 
clerical performance—usually some 
intensive analysis work precedes the 
selection of the work unit. 

Step four pertains to the very im- 
portant area of work simplification. 
Before efficiency is determined by 
relating the number of units pro- 
duced to the time element (time 
consumed in producing the units— 
see Step five), it is necessary to 
“cull-out” time wasting and unes- 
sential steps. What are unnecessary 
steps? Each of us, no doubt, believes 
that all tasks performed in the office 
are required or else they wouldn’t 
be performed. It is our observation 
that methods rarely keep up with the 
changes in industry or the demands 
of management. Methods invariably 
lag behind changing volume and 
changing conditions until one or 
more of three situations occur— 

1. Clerical costs get out of line with 
income. 

2. Clerical man-hours required to 
process clerical detail by manual 
methods become unbalanced. 

3. Management takes an objective 
viewpoint toward methods before a 
crisis takes place (items 1 and 2 
above are in the nature of a crisis in 
that there is a breakdown which 
ultimately comes to management’s 
attention ). 

Management must come to the 
realization that methods either re- 
sult from (1) premeditated direction 
or from (2) the accumulated and 
uncontrolled changes brought about 
by personnel turnover, personal 
variation in performance or by the 
play of personal initiative. Manage- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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VERII-FILE 


THE LOWEST COST, 
MOST EFFICIENT 
SYSTEM FOR FILING 
ACTIVE RECORDS 


The “‘Verti-File’’ open shelf filing 


system couples the ec y of a low 
capital investment with=high speed 
filing efficiency. This system 4s most 
suitable for new installations, but if 
you are adding to your present filing 
set-up, it is easily adaptable to all 
filing methods. 





Why not have our literature and 
prices in front of you? 


WRITE 
FOR NEW 
BROCHURE 


AND PRICES 
on 


“VERTI-FILE” 


DELUXE 
METAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
452 Struthers St. WARREN, PA. 


A DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of library shelving, industrial 
shelving, and factory furniture for over a 
quarter of a century. 
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ment may be unaware of the need for 
analysis and change. Work is being 
done, reports are being turned out, 
and no visible crisis is at hand. This 
is the danger area of complacency. 
Methods like Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, just grow and grow. 

Step five provides the means of re- 
cording the units produced so that 
comparison can be made to the 
production of other employees. The 
record of production should also 
indicate the amount of time con- 
sumed in producing the units. Time 
vs. units of production compared 
to a standard is the basis for measur- 
ing efficiency. 

Step six deals with the establish- 
ment of a standard for evaluating 
productive efficiency of the em- 
ployees. There must be a yardstick 
of measurement or the results of 
measurement are in fact meaningless. 
Whatever the standard, it must be 
practical and reasonably accurate. 
The office is not yet ready for motion 
and time analysis—or put more 
accurately, the office is ready, but 
management isn’t. 


Past Experience 


If management is not ready for 
scientific measurement, what stand- 
ard can be used? Statistical work 
measurement in which past experi- 
ence becomes the criterion for future 
comparison can be used, provided 
one recognizes the weaknesses of 
such a standard. 

If improvement in procedure is 
made, then past experience will 
reflect a reasonable basis for com- 
parison and evaluation of future 
production. If improvement and 
simplification are not made, then past 
experience perpetuates past weak- 
nesses and inefficiencies and formal- 
izes these inefficient methods. Past 
experience, incidentally, is nothing 
more than total time required to 
produce “so many” units divided by 
the units produced in order to find 
the “time per unit.” If carefully 
measured, past experience standards 
will reflect true working conditions 
and the influence of work production 
problems. There is nothing new or 
difficult about this conception of 
establishing actual work standards. 


Step seven, the last step in work 
measurement, deals with rec: rding 
and reviewing productive results 
(number of units produced in terms 
of time consumed). Whenever the 
man-hours required to produce 
unit of work vary substantially from 
the “past experience” standard, an} 
this variance continues for several 
months, investigation of the causes 
is indicated. 

Work measurement and compari- 
son of individual productivity is 
becoming more and more desirable 
as a management tool for controlling 
office costs. 

Here is a comprehensive check- 
list dealing with the areas of investi- 
gation and improvement in respect 
to office productivity : 

1. Work Performance 

1.1 Is there a complete job analysis 
of all office positions detailing what 
each employee does ? 
1.2 Have work flow charts been 
prepared showing how the various 
office routines are handled ? 

1.3 Are manuals being used explain- 
ing office procedures, particularly in 
respect to new employees ? 

1.4 Are certain employees given 
responsibility for the completion of 
specific tasks so that there is a 
definiteness of assignment of respon- 
sibilities ? 

1.5 Are records maintained showing 
the volume of paper work performed 
in the office? 

1.6 Are clerical errors investigated 
to find out why mistakes were made 
in order to prevent their recurrence? 
1.7 Has control over approval of 
and use of forms been established 
so that new forms or revisions of 
present forms are investigated before 
being put into use? 

1.8 Has any attempt been made to 
train new employees so that they 
(new employees) understand com- 
pletely and fully what is expected of 
them in respect to work habits and 
office conduct ? 

1.9 Are time reports maintained 
showing the attendance record and 
habits” of punctuality of the em- 
ployees ? 

1.(10) Are the employees’ personal 
habits, conduct and application con- 
sidered when salary adjustments are 
made ? 

1.(11) Has any attempt been made 
to provide a channel by which em- 
ployees’ suggestions and questions 
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(of procedure ) _come to manage- 
ment’s attention ? 

2. Work Methods 

21 Has someone of supervisory 
status heen charged with responsibil- 
ity of keeping abreast with methods 
ysed by other agencies and compa- 
nies for comparable work? 

22 Are trade journals and business 
magazines circulated among the 
yarious personnel (particularly those 
dealing with office practices) as part 
of an informal training program? 
2.3 Has any plan been developed for 
handling over-load situations in the 
office (peak loads present a problem 
for management) such as controlled 
overtime, part-time help, or use of 
professional agencies (letter shops) ? 
24 Has the elapsed time required 
for completing a complete cycle of 
work (such as writing a policy) been 





studied ? 

2.5 Have mechanical aids been in- | 
vestigated so that manual effort is 
augmented to the fullest extent by 
the use of office machines? 

26 Has the arrangement of the 
office been studied in light of the} 
flow of work so that the movement | 
of personnel has been reduced to the 
minimum ? 

2.7 Has a survey been made within 
the past two years of all reports 
made in the office and of all records | 
maintained in order to determine | 
their (reports and records) present | 
value to management ? 
2.8 Has a work simplification pro- | 
gram been used whereby all em-| 
ployees are encouraged to analyze | 
their tasks with the purpose of call- 
ing management’s attention to ques- 
tionable procedures ? 

2.9 Has a sound budget been estab- 
lished whereby estimated expenses 
(office) are compared to actual ex- 
penses (office) with a full investiga- 


tion being made of variations in| 


excess of 10% of the estimate ? 
2.(10) Are the objectives of work 
measurement fully understood by 
management and the employees ? 
2.(11) Are the methods of work 
measurement understood and sup- 
ported by management ? 

2.(12) If work 
ports are prepared and the produc- 
tivity of the employees is compared, 
what use is made of this data— 
To determine efficiency ? 

To increase productivity ? 

To “weed-out” inefficiency ? 

To improve quality of production? 
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To use in merit rating program? 
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INTERCHANGEABLE POINTS 
30 STYLES 





Always Feady to Write 


WRITES FOR MONTHS WITHOUT REFILLING 


— =| >= 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
for the way you write— 
by number. More than 30 
point styles. 


HOLDS 40 TIMES MORE INK 
than ordinary fountain 
pen. Needs no attention 
for months on end. 


THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF 


instantly—every time you 
return pen to socket. 


Try one on your own desk for 30 days. Your money 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


® 
DESK PEN SETS BY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1956, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


































‘20 minutes of Verifax Copying 
saves 4 whole day of typing’ 


Mr. Reece Geissinger, President, 
Back and forth across Mr. Geissinger’s Reece Geissinger Associates, 
desk flows a tide of correspondence from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
the metal parts manufacturers he represents, and 
from his customers and salesmen in eight states. 


Inquiries, specification sheets, blueprints, estimates, 
quotations—all must be copied for the office record and 
dispatched immediately. 


Retyping was a costly bottleneck. But, now, with a Verifax Copier, 
Mr. Geissinger easily keeps ahead of the paper work. 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier speeds communica- 
tions to a remarkable degree. In addition, it paid 
for itself the very first month on savings in re- 
typing, alone. 

In just 1 minute 5 copies can be made of any 
record for only 2% cents each. In 20 minutes—or 
less—the daily output of a skilled typist is matched. 
Furthermore, anyone in the office can whisk out 
Verifax copies. And no change in room lighting is 
required. 


No proofreading . . . No mistakes. Even more 
important than the dollar savings is the fact 
that Verifax copies are photo-exact ... authentic 
from letterhead to signature. 


In Mr. Geissinger’s business, a wrong dimen- 
sion in a drawing or a misplaced decimal point 
would be a costly mistake. But Verifax copying 
eliminates the need for proofreading—allows 
him to dispatch work immediately without a 
chance of error. 


101 uses. Job after job is simplified for this con- 
cern. Retyping is eliminated in preparing quotation 
forms; in duplicating technical articles for salesmen; 
in making extra “carbons.” 


New free booklet shows how Verifax copying is 
cutting costs today in thousands of offices . . . con- 
tains many valuable tips for boss, secretary, and 
office staff. Price subject to change without notice 


Only $240... makes 5 photo-exact copies 
in one minute for 21¢ each 


$=. -—-——— MAIL COUPON TODAY ———————— 
“=e Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 


Pi 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 
New Idea for Every Office.” 
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The Fleet Problem 


R. S. WHITMORE, JR. 


Founders Insurance Company 


ARLY LAST YEAR management 
Be eointed a four man committee, 
chairman being the assistant secre- 
tary, (other members were the chief 
accountant, manager of material 
damage section of claims depart- 
ment and the writer) to study our 
fleet situation and come up with 
a money saving answer. The 
signment was made as a result of 
an analysis of fleet operating expense 
vs, expense of reimbursing employ- 
ees for f personal cars on 
company business. 


as- 


use ot 


Average Cost 


During the year of 1954 our 
fleet of approximately twenty cars 
traveled a distance of 243,600 miles 
at an average cost of .0789 cents 
per mile, including depreciation, or 
a total cost of $19,241.14. The 
highest cost per mile for one car 
was .3536 cents per mile while the 
lowest was .0456 cents per mile. If 
the fleet had been operated at the 
latter figure, we would have had a 
saving of over $10,000. 

Employees using their personal 
cars on business of the company 
were paid at the rate of .07 cents 
per mile for 216,147 miles, or a 
total of $15,156.63. Had this mile- 
age been confined to our fleet at 
the rate of .0456 cents per mile, an 
additional saving of $9,856.30 would 
have been effected. This, combined 
with the savings in fleet operation, 
would have resulted in a total sav- 
ing of over $20,000. This is prob- 
ably an optimum figure; however, 


For February, 1956 


the cost of .0456 cents per mile is 
the exact cost per mile of a large 
fleet operating in our same general 
area. 

The committee, after much dis- 
cussion, decided that we could 
promise an annual saving of $12,- 
000 based on the following proposal : 
1. Employees driving less than 
1,000 miles per month on company 
business in a company car, should 
be relieved of the car and either 
use a company owned “pool” car 
or be paid at the rate of .07 cents 
per mile for use of personal cars. 

2. Employees driving their own car 
in excess of 1,000 miles per month 
on company business should drive 
a company car. The method used to 
arrive at the 1,000 mile per month 
“Break Point” was a comparison be- 
tween the total and average cost 
per mile of operating company 
owned automobiles as contrasted 
with the .07 cents mileage allowance 
on non-owned automobiles. 

3. Company cars should be sold or 
traded every two years or at 50,000 
miles. If this does not appear to 
be economically sound at the time, 
we should re-examine our position 
at the end of an additional six 
months. 

4. Employees to whom company 
cars are assigned, should reimburse 
the company for personal mileage 
in excess of 100 miles per month 
at the rate of .04 cents per mile. 

5. Regular grade gasoline, rather 
than premium, should be used in 
all owned automobiles. An approx- 
imate saving of .04% cents per 
gallon would be realized. 

6. On the basis of present opera- 
tions, and in order to comply with 


the proposed plan, additional cars 
should be purchased and assigned 
to qualifying personnel. Purchases 
should be at the rate of two a 
month. 

7. We recommend that four cars, 
not presently being used to full 
effectiveness, be reassigned to qual- 
ifying personnel. 

This proposal was the result of 
weeks of studying all sorts of plans, 
including a fleet lease plan. All of 
the plans studied would have re- 
sulted in less saving than the com- 
mittee’s. After careful consideration 
and discussion with the committee, 
management approved the proposal 
as presented. 


Central Control Point 


To implement the program, it was 
decided that the home office should 
be the central control point for all 
major items and, in order to avoid 
confusion, the committee chose the 
assistant secretary as fleet admin- 
istrator. It became his duty to 
effectuate the plan. 

Our fleet was composed of three 
different makes of cars, which added 
to maintenance cost; therefore, we 
decided to standardize on one make 
and model. While this particular 
car costs us a few more dollars 
initially, we have been told its value 
holds up much better, thereby giving 
us a better trade allowance when 
replaced. 

With all of the basic decisions 
out of the way, it next became 
necessary to disseminate to the af- 
fected employees the details of the 
new program. Our first step was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P225—The Pencil Selector 


Basically pencil leads are a mixture of 
graphite and clay with the relative propor- 
tion determining the degree of hardness. 
While it seems a small thing, the choice of 
a pencil which is best adapted to the job 
it is to do, can be a matter of efficiency and 
cumulative economies. This booklet makes 
a recommendation of the best all-around 
writing pencil and considers a number of 
other types of pencils designed for special 
tasks. Included is a section on colored lead 
pencils with the basic differences in type, 
and recommendations as to which is best 
for various office jobs. 


P226—A Fire Alarm System 


While this booklet does not deal with an 
office situation or problem, it does contain 
information of vital interest to every citizen 
and especially to insurance men. Its message 
can be summed up by saying that a fire 
alarm system protects the vital interests of 
every person since immediate, positive 
notification to the municipal fire department 
keeps small fires from growing into big ones. 
The booklet considers the question from the 
viewpoint of various groups of persons, deals 
with the cost of a system and shows the 
savings which can result and have resulted 
from an installation. 


P227—Your Keys to Success 


The typewriter has become an important 
adjunct to the development and advance- 
ment of nearly every phase of today's 
activities. There can be no communication 
of ideas through illegible handwriting and 
no other means of marshalling facts, figures 
and data is as forceful as their presentation 
on a neatly typed page. Much of this book- 
let is devoted to the beginner typist but a 
page of short cuts developed by professional 
typists broadens its interest to appeal to all 
who use the typewriter for business or per- 
sonal use. Those businessmen who have never 
learned to type professionally and who can- 
not spare the time to attend a class may 
find it particularly helpful. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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The Fleet Problem—Continued 


to send a memo to each one stating 
the objectives and briefly detailing 
the program. We then established 
two “pool” cars to be available for 
home office personnel desiring to 
make business calls, ete. Our San 
Francisco branch has three cars. Of 
these, only one remains assigned and 
the other two are “pool” cars and 
are available for daily use. Else- 
where in the company, all cars are 
specifically assigned. 

After these arrangements were 
made, it was immediately necessary 
to replace about four high mileage 
cars to obviate the necessity of pay- 
ing for major repairs. In addition, 
the four cars previously referred to 
in our proposal were reassigned, 
thus reducing the number of new 
car purchases. © 


A review was made of the mile- 
age for each man and those who 
had the highest business mileage 
on their personal cars were told 
when to expect assignment of a 
company car. We also took into 
consideration two hardship cases 
and they were the first to receive 
new fleet cars. At this point, we 
knew pretty well who would be 
driving a company car, so we dis- 
tributed to each driver a “Manual 


of Operation, Maintenance and 
Use.” (See Exhibit). 
The manual contains an im- 


portant feature in regard to the in- 
surance protection afforded the em- 
ployee while using a company car 
for personal business. This is our 
“self-insured” comprehensive (fire 
and theft) and $50 deductible 
collision coverage which is com- 
pulsory for each driver of a com- 
pany owned car. The “premium” 
for this is $24 per year and is de- 
ducted from each pay check at the 
rate of $1 per pay period. These 
funds are reserved specifically for 
this one feature. It is our hope to 
be able to reduce the “premium,” 
provided our new safety rules are 
complied with in all particulars. 


Our plan has not yet come into 
full operation as we have a few 
more people to put in company 
owned cars, but, already we see 
improved results in our fleet oper- 
ating cost. We expect the results 
to improve as time goes on. 


Exhibit 

COMPANY CAR MANUAL 

Their Operation, Maintenance 

and L’se 

Accidents—When and How 

to Report 

Founpers’ INSURANCE Company 

(Keep in glove compartment 

for reference) 
General: Requests for additions to 
the company fleet, or for replace- 
ments, shall be routed through the 
department head to the fleet ad- 
ministrator. 

Purchase orders will be issued by 
the home office in most instances, 
In other cases the home office wil] 
authorize the particular office or 
person concerned to deal directly 
with the seller, depending upon the 
circumstances and the economic ad- 
vantage to be gained. Surplus 
equipment at one point may be 
transferred to take care of needs 
elsewhere. 

The employee may, at his own 
expense, have a radio installed (as 
supplied by car manufacturer in 
order to avoid drilling holes in 
instrument panel), provided that he 
preserves the original removable ra- 
dio panel so that, when the car is 
disposed of and the radio is removed, 
the manufacturer’s original panel 
may be reinstalled. All expenses 
relating to installation, maintenance 
and removal of the radio shall be 
the employee’s own responsibility, 
including the repairing and painting 
of the fender occasioned by the 
removal of the antenna. 

The employee to whom a com- 
pany car is assigned is personally 
responsible for preventive mainte- 
nance, by which is meant the sys- 
tematic care and lubrication which 
avoids unnecessary wear of any part. 
The employee will be guided by 
the owner’s manual issued by the 
manufacturer, with the exception of 
the Maintenance Guide. Service will 
be in accordance with the Mainte- 
nance Guide shown on page five of 
this manual. 

Since cars in poor mechanical con- 
dition or of slovenly appearance 
(inside or out) are prejudicial to 
good public relations, it is the driv- 
er’s responsibility to keep his car 
presentable and in safe, economical 
operating condition at all times. 

Prior approval for other than 
emergency repairs must be secured 
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from the fleet administrator. 
Numbering of Company Automo- 
biles: Each company car will be 
assigned an identification number by 
the home office. This company car 
number must be shown on all ex- 
pense reports concerning the car. 
Gasoline: Since “cheap” gasolines 
more often than not contain acids, 
sulphurs and other contaminants 
which cause a variety of motor re- 
pairs, overheating, sludging, knock- 
ing and other undesirable and ex- 
pensive effects, the company requires 
the consistent use of gasoline man- 
ufactured by a reliable company and 
uniformity available throughout the 
territory normally covered by the 
driver. Changing brands of gasoline 
from day to day is discouraged, as 
a carburetor set for one standard 
brand is not necessarily properly 
adjusted for a mixture. The use of 
premium (Ethyl) gasoline is not 
authorized. 
Oil: It is the company’s policy to 
use the factory recommended grade 
and viscosity of oil. Since various 
brands of oil are refined and com- 
pounded according to different for- 
mulae, oils of two different “makes” 
may “fight” when mixed and cause 
unnecessary engine trouble or ex- 
cessive consumption, or both; hence, 
only oil of the make in the crank- 
case should be added between oil 
changes. 
Cleaning: Company cars should be 
washed at least monthly, but polish 
jobs are not authorized. 
Inspection: It is the duty of the 
branch manager to inspect all com- 
pany cars under his jurisdiction 
quarterly, in order to assure their 
proper care. Similarly, it is the 
duty of the fleet administrator to 
inspect the home office cars at the 
same interval. 
Excessive Speed: Since gasoline and 
oil consumption, tire, brake and en- 
gine wear are greatly accelerated by 
excessive speeds, and since most 
accidents are directly attributable to 
the same cause, habitual speeding 
will be considered cause for dis- 
ciplinary action and, if continued, 
for dismissal. 
Permitted Uses of Company Auto- 
mobiles: The operation of a com- 
pany owned automobile is restricted 
to the employee or members of his 
family while the employee is present. 
Driving Habits: The cost of operat- 
(Continued on the next page) 





You get a bonus 
of better impressions 





from PLOVER BOND 
letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take a good 


look at visibly better PLoveR Bonp. 


From selected raw materials start to handsome 
Qualitex finish, PLover Bonp is created to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent to eye and fingertip. 
Yet, you can use visibly better PLover Bonp for 

just a few cents more a day than ordinary paper. 
Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest paper-making water...the water of Whiting 
Springs. So perfectly distilled by nature, it needs 

no harsh chemical treatments which deteriorate 
delicate cellulose fibers. PLover Bonp is whiter, 


brighter, stronger...naturally. 


Available in white wove in 
light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white 
and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask 
your PLOVER Bonbp distributor 
for free sample book, or write 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER Com- 
PANY, 10 WHITING ROAD, 
STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN. 
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The Fleet Problem—Continued 


ing company automobiles is a major 
item of expense. All employees are 
cautioned to use good judgment and 
to recognize their responsibility in 
connection with the use of company 
cars for business, as well as personal 
use. Drivers involved in accidents 
resulting from their own negligence, 
disregard of the traffic code, or 
permitting violation of these instruc- 
tions, may be required to pay a 
portion or all of the cost of nec- 





INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
Avoid Fatigue 


with 
Ventilated Comfort 


use 
BEVCO SWIVEL CHAIRS 
SIT COMFORTABLE 
SIT SAFE 
SIT POSTURALLY CORRECT 


POSTURE SWIVEL 
6 ADJUSTMENTS 


to fit all body types. 
Contour back has ad- 
justable spring ten- 
sion to give firm 
support or gentle 
massaging pressure. 
Extra wide seat. 


Stenos say 
able as Comfort- 


P.A.'s say 

“Half as —— a 
Saran webbing woven of 
Firestone's Famous Velon 
gives cushioned comfort 
with 100% circulation of 
air to let your body 
breathe. Will outwear 
any other upholstery. 
No seams to rip. No 
pockets will form. 












Better 
Enduring 
Ventilated 
Comfort 

Outwears the best 


ES45A 


If you are not sitting on a BEVCO 
chair you are not as comfortable as 


you can be. 
Chairs will be shown Booths & 
Feb. 12-15 OMAC—Conrad Hiltes. 


PRECISION MFG. CO. 


831 CHICAGO AVE., EVANSTON, ILL. 











essary repairs. Serious violations or 
accident frequency may subject the 
driver to dismissal. 

The company does not pay fines, 
court costs or attorney fees result- 
ing from law violations of any kind. 
1. The company and its employees 
are insured against liability for 
bodily injury and property damage 
arising Out of the use of a company 
owned car, either on company busi- 
ness or for permitted personal use. 
This permitted personal use does 
not apply to operation of the vehicle 
by any person when the employee 
is not present. 

2. The policies held by the company 
do not cover employees using their 
personally owned cars on company 
business. For this reason such em- 
ployees are required to provide the 
company with a certificate of insur- 
ance indicating a minimum coverage 
of $10/20/5,000 limits. 

3. Physical Damage—If a company 
car is being used for private pur- 
poses when physical damage to the 
automobile, resulting from collision, 
is incurred, the employee is required 
to pay up to and including the first 
$50 of the cost of such repairs. 

4. The company does not carry 
physical damage coverage to protect 
itself with respect to losses to com- 
pany owned automobiles, sustained 
while the car is being used on 
company business. The company has 
set up a self-insyred comprehensive 
(fire and theft) and $50 deductible 


collision plan to protect the com. 
pany and the employee when the 
car is being used for personal busj- 
ness or pleasure. In consideration 
of the cost of maintaining this plan, 
the employee will pay to the com. 
pany, through authorized payroll 
deductions, the amount of $1 per pay 
period (semi- monthly ) during the 
time a company car is assigned to 
him. 

5. All physical damage losses will 
be handled by Founders’ claims de- 
partment. 

6. Authorization for payroll deduc- 
tion (company car) must be signed 
by each employee to whom a com- 
pany car is assigned for regular 
use and the completed form should 
be sent immediately to the personnel 
department. It is the branch man- 
ager’s responsibility to ensure that 
all necessary authorizations are ob- 
tained from employees and _for- 
warded promptly to the home office 
so that the proper amounts may be 
deducted for insurance. 

7. When an employee ceases to have 
a car assigned to him, the branch 
manager must notify the fleet ad- 
ministrator by letter so that the 
fleet records may be brought up to 
date and payroll deductions discon- 
tinued. The date on which the em- 
ployee ceases to have the car must 
be specified. 

1. Definition of an Accident: Any 
incident involving damage to a com- 
pany automobile or contact of a 
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Clean Air Cleaner (Dry Type) .................. * 
Clean Air Cleaner (Oil Bath Type) ...... eivareas * 
Clean Crankcase Breather Cap ................00 * 
Clean Crankcase Ventilation Screen (8 cyl.) ....... * 
Check Battery Electrolyte Level and State of Charge . * 
CE, SHUN: eudkes ches veucdsdunnsshensdt * 
Clean and Repack Front Wheel Bearings .......... * 
Change Transmission (Stand. or Over.) Lubricant * 
Rb errr ere * 


* Initial change required at 300 miles. 
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company vehicle with any other ve- 
hicle or any item of property, or 
any person or animal, regardless of 
the nature or extent of the injury, 
shall be considered an accident and 
shall be reported to the company. 
The same shall apply to the fol- 
lowing in case of an accident: 


(A) Vehicles leased or rented by 
the company whether or not the 
driver is a company employee. 


(B) Employee owned vehicles op- 
erated in the course of company 
business. 


(C) Damage to company owned, 
leased or rented automobiles, result- 
ing from fire, theft, hail, falling 
objects, etc., shall be reported to 
the branch manager or the fleet 
administrator. 


2. All accidents involving vehicles 
owned by or in the service of the 
company must be reported promptly, 
regardless of the fact that the ac- 
cident may be of minor nature or 
that the possibility of a claim against 
the company appears remote. Note: 
In event the employee is injured 
while on company business, a work- 
men’s compensation report should 
be submitted. 

3. The company’s insurance for 
bodily injury and property damage 
arising from the use of company 
cars is carried with the American 
Automobile Insurance Company. 
The latter must, therefore, be no- 
tified of all accidents involving the 
person or property of anyone, with 
a copy to the fleet administrator. 
Claims reporting forms are provided 
in each of our offices for this pur- 
pose. 

4. A case may arise in which a 
company car is damaged, but which 
apparently does not in any way in- 
volve persons or property belonging 
to others. In such a case it is 
necessary to notify the branch office 
manager and/or the fleet admin- 
istrator. This report should, if pos- 
sible, be prepared and submitted on 
the day the accident occurs. 

5. If there is a personal injury as 
a result of an accident involving a 
company owned, borrowed or leased 
car, the home office (vice president 
and general counsel) must be no- 
tified immediately by telephone or 
wire. 
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With one Drop leaf...model 8000 
Also available in 3512” height 





Announces the NEW... 


8000 


SERIES 


OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 


with features never before available ... Completely 
and absolutely VIBRATION-FREE heavy duty stand. 


Super strength and vibration-free performance achieved 
through rigidity never before known in office machine 
stands 


The new Tiffany 8000 Series is the ABSOLUTE ANSWER... 
THE STAND that meets ALL requirements for today’s electric 
typewriters and bookkeeping machines. Compact . . . occupies 
minimum office space; new “KING SIZE” drop leaves; new 
maximum capacity top adjusts quickly for all machines ... 
NEW EASE-OF-OPERATION features. 


On dale at better Dealers everywhere 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth 
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6. Under no circumstances may an 
employee attempt to adjust or settle 
the claim at the scene of the ac- 
cident or elsewhere by paying or 
promising to pay for any damage 
(personal injury or property dam- 
age) sustained by anyone. Nor shall 
an employee make any statement or 
sign any document admitting liabil- 
ity for any accident or commit our 
insurance carriers in any manner or 
degree whatsoever. Any demands 
must be referred to our insurance 
carrier without admitting liability. 
Police Report: All accidents must be 
reported by the employee, as _re- 


quired by law, to local, county or 
state law enforcement agencies. 

Supervisory Report: In all accidents 
the branch manager or other ap- 
propriate authority will review the 
facts with the employee. The branch 
manager will then make a brief 
written report to the personnel de- 
partment, home office, giving his 
opinion as to whether the accident 
could have been avoided. This rec- 
ord will become a permanent part 
of the employee’s personnel file. 


Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter,’ published 
by the Insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation. 














ABSENTEEISM 


ABSENTEEISM AMONG EMPLOYED PERSONS is a subject 
of considerable concern to industry, according to the 
most recent publication of the Research Council for 
Economic Security. Illness absences alone, by the most 
conservative estimates, cause the loss of the services 
and production of one million workers every year, valued 
at approximately $5 billion. If all data were available, 
the loss from absenteeism might be found to be as much 
as $10 billion. 

The Research Council book, entitled Absenteeism, 
contains a summary of the discussions at a seminar and 
workshop on absenteeism conducted by the Council last 
year. It also includes selections from the exhibits that 
were used at the seminar and additional specially adapted 
source material. Participants in the seminar were people 
responsible for personnel administration, health and 
medical care programs, and the administration of insur- 
ance or employee benefit plans. Represented were both 
small and large companies in various industries from 
different parts of the country. 


Striking Facts and Figures 


“Some striking facts and figures have come to light 
from our prolonged illness-absenteeism study,” re- 
ported Leon Werch, research director for the Council. 
“Purely for purpose of illustration we might use the 
simple round figure of forty million employed persons 
and a low estimate of three absences of more than four 
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MOBILE STORAGE ADDS 30 TO 70% 
MORE CAPACITY TO YOUR RECORDS, 


SUPPLY AND STORAGE AREAS. 






ROOM CONTAINS 


CONTAINS 32 CABINETS 
22 CABINETS 45°o MORE! 


This revolutionary technique operates on a principle of mobilizing 
rows of your existing equipment (files, cabinets, shelves, bins, racks, 
etc.) with only clearance space between rows. This makes it possible 
to have 6, 7, 8 and more rows of storage units with only 1 aisle — 
and all units are more easily accessible. 


Let us show you how DOLIN MOBILE STORAGE will pay for itself 
and greatly increase efficiency and floor space in the active and 
semi-active storage areas of your office and plant. Write today for 
descriptive literature. 
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weeks duration per one hundred employees per year. At 
that rate there are some 1,200,000 prolonged absences 
each year. The average absence is about ten weeks. We 
are, thus, experiencing a loss of 240,000 man years, 
valued at approximately one billion dollars. 

Among the recommendations and conclusions re- 
ported in the book are: 

§ Adequate records of absenteeism should be maintained 
by every company. What the records should include 
and how they should be set up, maintained and used 
are discussed in the book. 

§ The real causes of absenteeism are many. They involve 
general factors of morale, attitudes toward the super- 
visor and toward the company, proper job placement, 
sense of responsibility, home and family influences and 
problems and the health of the worker. 

§ A good deal of emphasis is placed on the health of the 
worker. A company medical program can have an im- 
portant role in assisting with the prevention and control 
of absenteeism. This is not possible, however, if the 
program is confined to the maintenance of a first-aid 
station or is limited to dealing only with job-connected 
disabilities. It should include periodic medical examina- 
tions and follow-up of illnesses, which would permit 
early diagnosis of possible serious disability. The book 
include suggestions for the assembling of necessary data 
and the use of the data in planning or improving the 
medical care program. 

§ Employee benefit plans are discussed in connection 
with the importance of good morale and the feeling of 
security as factors affecting the rate of absenteeism. It 
is recommended that the plans be carefully evaluated to 
determine how they can be made effective aids in the 
absenteeism control program. The book discusses how 
to assemble data and how to use them in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the provisions of the plans. 

§ Experience indicates some specific needs and gaps in 
present plans. Benefits most frequently are available 
only upon hospitalization. A major proportion of the 
plans provide benefits—mostly in the form of partial 
indemnity—for physicians’ services only in connection 
with surgical procedures. Recently, but still in a limited 
number of instances, there has been extension of benefit 
provisions to cover prolonged disabilities. Periodic 
examinations and follow-up care for executive and key 
supervisory personnel have become increasingly prev- 
alent because of the dividends in improved health and 
usefulness on the job. There are, however, only a very 
few examples of the use of employee benefit plans to 
make available to all workers more easy access to com- 
plete and responsible medical service. 

“The discussions in these seminar sessions have 
touched on only some of the questions that can and 
have been raised in connection with absenteeism,” Mr. 
Hirschfeld concluded. “We hope that they will aid all 
who participated and those who will study the published 
report, as they have aided many of the participants, in 
organizing their thinking and in providing a pattern for 
programming a more concerted, planned approach to 
the solution of the problem of absenteeism.” 

Absenteeism, 87 pps., published by the Researcli 
Council for Economic Security, 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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.- the IBM 650 “electronic workhorse” 
of the Insurance business 


The reputation of the dependability of the IBM 650 
“electronic workhorse” has gotten around. Already, many 
of these electronic data processing systems are on the 
job for the Insurance business. 


This nimble “workhorse,” with its high-speed input 
and output units and 20,000-digit magnetic memory, 
shifts from job to job with tremendous speed and accu- 
racy. From dividend calculation to commission calcula- 
tions . .. from payroll to cash value determination, group 
benefit policy, calculation of net premiums, calculation 
of premium reserves, mortgage loan accounting, group 
commissions, consolidation of files—determination of 
status directly from processing document — group 


pension premiums, calculation of gross premiums. . . 
and other typical insurance data processing problems, 
the IBM 650 reduces costs and boosts efficiency. 


Whatever your data processing needs, there is an 
IBM data processing system that will do your job bet- 
ter and faster . . . at less cost. For details on the applica- 
tion of electronics for your company, contact your local 
IBM representative or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT A56, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTGR} 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
Il, Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
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118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. intercornmunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners. 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 


137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Donte a ol 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Rtater 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing — 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 


65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Biotters 
116. “Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Aetna Life: Albert H. Kalkbrenner, Jr., 
home office agency assistant, has been 
appointed associate general agent of the 
Minneapolis general agency. Frank L. 
Mumford, Jr., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general agent of the F. E. Mc- 
Mahon General Agency at Detroit. 


American Investors: Robert FE. Head and 
D. B. Cross have been named special 
representatives at Waco and Stanton, 
lexas, respectively. 

Jack H. Ellis, formerly an agent for 
Southern States Life, has been named 
district agent in Sherman, Texas. 


American United Life: /rancis M. Fisher, 
formerly with Retail Credit Co. in Fort 
Wayne, has been appointed regional su- 
pervisor Operating from the John C. 
Bollinger agency office. 

Clell W. Douglass has been appointed 
agency manager in Muncie, td and 
Stanley Waldren, general agent in Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Joseph J. Smith, 
formerly agency supervisor for Penn Mu- 
tual Life at Davenport, has been ap- 
pointed Sioux City agency manager suc- 
ceeding F. H. Peterson, retired. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Richard L. Well- 
brock has been appointed general agent 
in Peoria, Il. 


Berkshire Life: George C. Denny, under- 
writer, has been appointed manager ol 
the application a policy div., new 
business dept. 


Brotherhood Mutual Life: Harley R. 
Sowell, field supervisor for western Kansas, 
has been named assistant regional super- 
visor in Lincoln, Neb. Paul Markstrom, 
field supervisor from Bucklin, Kansas, has 
been appointed distric. supervisor for the 
Tulsa, Okla., area. 

Former agents promoted as_ follows: 
John S. Tschetter (Doland, S. D.) to 
district agent in Windom, Minn.; Menno 
P. Gaeddert (Newton, Kansas) to district 
supervisor in Kansas City; and George 
Breneman (Dalton, Ohio) to field super- 
visor for the Wooster area. 


Business Men's: District offices in Talla- 
hassee (Lewie E. Moates, manager) and 
Miami, Fla. (Leroy F. Finnell, manager), 
Oakland, Cal. (Berl L. Hewitt, manager), 
and Spokane, Wash. (Roy F. Hanney, man- 
ager), have been established as branch 
offices. 

W. G. Chatham, district manager in 
Drain, Ore., has been named manager 
of the Sacramento, Cal., branch office 
succeeding the late A. J. A. Jonnstone. 
H. C. Pogue, Jr., was promoted to man- 
ager of the Denver branch office upon the 
retirement of E. F. Gregory. 


Canada Life: C. W. Conlon, agency super- 
visor, has been appointed assistant super- 
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intendent of eastern Canadian branches. 

Ernest A. Benton has been appointed 
manager of the Victoria branch in British 
Columbia succeeding Hart H. Henderson, 
who although retiring will continue in 
an advisory capacity. H. T. Crozier Tay- 
lor, CLU, has been appointed manager 
of the Minnesota branch succeeding J. O. 
Tillotson, retired, but who will continue 
as associate manager. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Herbert L. 
Akin and George Stark have been ap- 
pointed agency assistants in Louisville and 
James W. Kelley and John P. Brogneaux, 
branch managers of the newly-created 
branch office agencies in Lafayette and 
Bloomington, Ind., respectively. 


Connecticut General: Donald R. Clough, 
special group representative in Buffalo, 
has been named district group manager 
in Portland, Ore. Russell L. Holmes, 
Cincinnati district group manager, has 
been appointed the new assistant group 
manager in Los Angeles. Tom D. Arm- 
strong, formerly with the home office 
group pension staff, serves as a group 
pension representative based at Chicago. 

The Washington, D.C., branch _ office 
has moved to 927—15th Street, N. W. 


Connecticut Mutual: Robert L. Mitchell 
succeeds John Merrifield as general agent 
and partner with H. B. Merrifield in the 
Merrifield Agency, Portland, Ore., which 
now will be known as the Merrifield- 
Mitchell Agency. 

A new general agency office has been 
established at 647 Franklin Ave., Garden 
City, N.Y., and Leo A. Gansmiller, CLU, 
formerly supervisor of the company’s 
David B. Fluegelman agency, has been 
appointed Long Island general agent. 

Karl R. Ottesen has been promoted to 
assistant general agent in the Edward C. 
Jahn agency, Newark. 


Continental American (Del.): S. Sprigg 
Blandford, formerly district sales manager 
for the Nationwide Ins. Co., has been 
appointed general agent in Salisbury, Md. 
Victor O. Davis continues as manager. 


234s. 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. payi 

current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, ation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 

Inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & 60. 
Members: Phila.-Balte. Stock Exchenge 
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Continental Assurance: Richard A. Chat- 
field has been named assistant director 
of advertising and will also continue to 
serve as editor of publications. Lewis T. 
Taylor has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of director of non-can- 
cellable accident and health sales. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): William W. 
Cramer has been appointed assistant to 
agency vice president S$. A. Burgess and 
will continue also as director of individual 
accident and health insurance. 

New unit managers: In Chicago— 
Arthur C. Lonborg and Alex S. Sarkisian, 
both of the W. V. Woody Agency, and 
Wilfred H. Hemker of the M. R. Riskin 
Agency; in Houston—Jimmy M. Powers 
ot the H. Middlebrooks Agency. 


Equitable Life (lowa): James J. Walsh 
has been appointed general agent in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Fidelity Mutual: Warren K. Hamburg 
has been appointed general agent in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

John H. Pickett, Louisville (Ky.) gen- 
eral agent, has retired and is succeeded by 
the partnership of Walker & Pickett, con- 
sisting of Oreon R. Walker (agency super- 
visor in Louisville) and Weldon Pickett 
(agency supervisor in Campbellsville and 
son of Mr. Pickett). 


Great-West Life: Dr. F. H. Smith has 
been appointed associate medical director. 

Agency division advancements: G. I. 
Powell, from manager to superintendent 
of sales promotion and services; D. C. 
Elliott, agency assistant, to manager of 
field training; N. Powell, from supervisor 
to manager of branch office administra- 
tion; W. F. Acheson, supervisor, field serv- 
ice; D. W. Bajus, supervisor, field training; 
and R. E. Williams, supervisor, sales 
promotion. 

Promotions in comptroller’s and secre- 
tary’s divisions: J. A. Hillman, chief 
accountant, and T. B. Milne, cost super- 
visor, to assistant comptrollers; J. H. 
Bennett to accountant; R. A. Maconnell 
and R. K. Siddal, secretarial assistants. 

Actuarial and group divisions and ac- 
cident and health dept. promotions: 
Henry Bradshaw, F.S.A., to associate 
actuary; J. M. Bragg, F.S.A., and R. L. 
Jex, F.S.A., to associate group actuaries; 
J. O. Parsonage, F.S.A., and B. Popeski, 
F.S.A., to assistant actuaries; A. K. Archer, 
accident and health assistant; N. M. Bow- 
man, to manager of group claims; and 
H. A. C. Johnson, tabulating methods 
assistant. 

Investment division advancements: H. 
A. Roberts, G. C. Elliott and W. S. M. 
Lang to associate treasurers; F. W. Bu- 
chanan, manager of bond investments, to 
assistant treasurer; and W. K. McIntyre, 
treasury assistant. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


New supervisor appointments and their 
branches: Carl Spangenberg, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; D. James Smith, Saginaw, Mich.; 
William A. Jobson, Jr., Kansas City; 
Donald R. Bigger, Portland, Ore.; Lloyd 
T. Jenkins, Toronto western branch. 


Guardian Life: Jack H. Rainer has been 
appointed manager of the Montgomery, 
Ala., agency succeeding Charles H. Wam- 
pold, retired. William A. Simon has been 
appointed manager of the Rochester 
agency succeeding Glen M. Reem, CLU, 
who is relinquishing managerial respon- 
sibilities. Both Mr. Wampold and Mr. 
Reem will continue as associate managers, 
devoting their time to personal clients. 

Joseph A. Agnello has been appointed 
manager of the life dept. of John P. 
Hancock & Co., Inc., Niagara Falls agency. 


Home Life (N.Y.): A third Chicago 
agency has been opened (140 S. Dearborn 
St.) with Irwin A. Frank, associate man- 
ager of the Chicago-Klein agency, as 
manager. 


John Hancock: Allen S. Kline, who retired 
as manager of field services, has joined 
the staff of the Buffalo general agency. 


Kansas City Life: Harland W. Farrar has 
been appointed director of field training 
replacing Verne N. Barnes, who will 
become a general agent in the state 
of Arkansas about March 1. 


Life of Georgia: Jason B. Gilliland has 

been ptomoted to associate counsel. 
Donald M. McDonald and LeRoy W. 

Echols have been promoted to district 


managers at Shreveport, La., and Ocala, 
Fla., respectively. C. Boykin Turner has 
been appointed field supervisor in Mobile, 
Ala. 


Life of Virginia: Albert M. Orgain and 
W. Randolph Toler, assistant vice pres- 
idents in charge of divisions 1 and 3, 
respectively, have been promoted to the 
office of second vice president as_ has 
Robert W. McWilliams, manager of the 
Norfolk district. He has been placed in 
charge of division 2 succeeding George 
F. Albright, assistant vice president, who 
has been named to the newly-created 
position of assistant to the president. 
Paul J. Williamson, CLU, manager of 
the Baltimore district office, has been 
named assistant vice president in charge 
of the field training division. 

John Moyler, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant vice president to second 
vice president and DeLos H. Christian 
and William C. Wirth from assistant to 
associate actuaries. 

Managers named at district offices: 
Ralph H. Johnson at Norfolk, Va.; 
Stewart J. Duna and Coleman R. Meny- 
hert, Baltimore 1 and _ Baltimore 2; 
Seymour S. Ravid, Detroit 3, succeeding 
Samuel S. Harrell, retired; and John E. 
Brindle at Rock Hill, S. C., succeeding 
V. D. Adams, deceased. 


Lincoln National: Donald L. Stevens has 
been appointed supervisor in the J. C. 
Arnold agency, Davenport, Iowa. 


Manhattan Life: Home office promotions: 
Frank J. Finan to assistant treasurer; 


James F. McGrath to assistant secretary; 


and George A. O’Dowd to assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, eastern division. 





Massachusetts Mutual: Edwin 1. Lyi), 
pold has been advanced to the Post of 
assistant secretary and will continue tq 
direct the operations of the tabulating 
dept. Edwin A. Lewis has been named 
a training assistant, agency dept. 

William H. Burrows has been appointed 
general agent in Providence, R. [,, jn 
association with general agent Roderic) 
Pirnie. William E. Mulliken has been 
promoted to district group manager jn 
St. Louis. 

James L. Marchese has been promoted 
to benefit secretary, while Harold F. 
Philbrick and Walter L. Grace have been 
made associate actuaries. 


Monumental Life: Olney B. Doak has 
been transferred to the Baltimore South 
district as manager succeeding Raymond 
P. Smith, retired. Edmund S. Barrett 
succeeds Mr. Doak as manager of the 
Baltimore North district, while Robert H., 
Knipper, assistant manager in Lorain, has 
been promoted to manager at Fort Wayne 
succeeding Mr. Barrett. : 

Judson F. Walters, assistant manager in 
Dayton, has been promoted to manager 
of the Atlanta district. Charles Valentine, 
assistant manager in the Cleveland No. | 
district, has been appointed as_ special 
home office representative. 


Mutual Life (N.Y.): Edward C. Danford, 
CLU, and James B. McAfee have been 
promoted to second vice presidents for 
sales. Mr. Danford, in heading up “spe 
cial” products, has with him Richard B. 
Thompson, who continues as director of 
Module sales, Joseph J. Melly, Jr., who 
continues as director of brokerage sales, 
and Glenn O. Mulvey, who has been 
appointed director of accident and sick- 
ness sales. James S. Bingay and Robert U. 
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ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 






Excellent territory 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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AGAIN... 


est year. 


better than last. 


Hope yours is too. 


_ THE 
NATIONAL 





Shallenberger have been advanced to su- 
perintendents of agencies, heading up the 
merchandising division and agency devel- 
opment division, respectively, under the 
direction of Mr. McAfee. Working with 
Mr. Bingay are Albert C. Trussell, CLU, 
who continues as director of sales promo- 
tion, Paul Brower, promoted to director 
of advanced underwriting, and Philip H. 
Oxnam, advanced to director of market 
development. Working with Mr. Shallen- 
berger are Howard E. Barnhill, CLU, 
advanced to director of management train- 
ing, and E. S. Jarrett, who continues as 
director of field training. 


B. F. Granquist has been advanced to 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
agency administration and L. T. Noel 
and Paul B. Willson, to directors of 
agency administration. 

Delma R. Johnson, home office training 
assistant, has been named manager of a 
new agency established in Raleigh, N.C. 
Benny A. Maynard has been advanced 
from manager in Davenport to manager 
in Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding Howard 
E. Barnhill, appointed director of man- 
agement training. Don Clawson has been 
promoted to manager of the Oak Park, 
Ill., agency succeeding Theodore I. Wal- 
lace, resigned. 

New appointees to the field training 
staff are: James C. Anderson of Edmonton, 
Canada; Leo H. Evart of San Francisco; 
Paul R. Johnson of Dayton; John F. 
Schmitt, CLU, of Cleveland; and Edward 
L. Schnee of Wichita. Mr. Anderson 
was formerly district manager in Alberta 
and the others were formerly assistant 
agency managers. 


Mutual Trust: Archie L. Ennen has been 
appointed general agent of the new 
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Now here we go into 1956, with 
our Field force at its all-time peak 
in both number and ability, and 
naturally we expect this year to be 
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Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$198,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . « The Company also holds over $86,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 101,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $225,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Bakersfield, Cal., agency located at 1300 
Chester Ave. 


National Life (Vt.): Glenn E. Miller 
has been appointed to succeed Bruce L. 
Crosthwait as general agent in Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Crosthwait, having served 
the company for over 40 years, is re- 
linquishing his managerial responsibilities 
to devote full time to his life clients. 


New England Life: Horace D. Olmsted 
has been made agency manager of the 
Rochester, N.Y., agency replacing William 
R. Wagner, CLU, who joins the Harris- 
burg, Pa., agency as co-general agent to 
form the Wagner Agency in partnership 
with his father, William B. Wagner. 

Richard N. Hammond, district group 
representative in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed district group manager in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Northwestern Mutual: Francis E. Fergu- 
son has been promoted to manager of 
farm loans succeeding Albert C. Fiedler, 
retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): James T. Stein 
has been appointed assistant brokerage 
manager in the Chicago branch office. 
Douglas W. Moore has been promoted 
to assistant branch manager at Atlanta. 

George Fenzel has been promoted to 
associate regional group manager in 
charge of the new Newark (N.J.) office. 
Jean P. Charlebois has been advanced 
to regional group manager at Montreal, 
and John T. Walsh to assistant group 
service manager at Chicago. 


Ohio National: Kenneth E. Curtis, CLU, 
assistant manager of the Ohio div., has 
been appointed general agent in Lima 
succeeding Vernon E. Templeton, retired. 


Old Republic Life: Dorothy M. Brahm 
has been named assistant director of 
advertising. 


Pacific Mutual: Agency administration 
dept. promotions: G. Kenneth Davis, as- 
sistant manager with responsibility for 
the department’s operation; and Robert L. 
Molinar, supervisor of the agency finance 
division. 


Pan-American: Promotions recently an- 
nounced: Franz Hindermann, to vice pres- 
ident and secretary; Edward R. Arnold, 
to controller; W. Dick Pfeffer, to treasurer; 
Waldo E. Francois, to assistant treasurer 
and manager, mortgage loan dept.; Ray- 
mond A. Nolan, to assistant treasurer and 
manager, bond dept.; Jules F. Peytral, to 
assistant director of public relations; 
Eugene Rivero, to sales promotion super- 
visor for the Latin American dept. 

Lloyd E. Lenard, formerly assistant 
general agent in Shreveport for Aetna 
Life, has been named to direct the 
Shreveport agency and will serve as gen- 
eral agent for northwest Louisiana and 
east Texas. 


Philadelphia Life: Joseph F. Garland has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Platt, Yungman & Co.: Effective January 
1 this firm and Haseltine Smith & Co., 
Inc., merged under the name of the 
Platt, Yungman & Co. with headquarters 
at 520 Walnut Street. The new firm 
becomes one of the largest in the general 
insurance, life insurance and insurance 
consultant fields in the Philadelphia area. 
Partners in the new combined firm are: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Henry N. Platt, Rowland Evans, Richard 
R. Montgomery, John J. Maguire, Howard 
G. Wible and George F. Ingersoll, tor- 
merly with Platt, Yungman & Co., and 
George Reath, B. Brannan Reath, 11, 
George T. Kellner and Samuel Emlen, I11, 
of Haseltine Smith & Co., Inc. 


Provident Mutual: Anox Turnbull, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
newly consolidated and enlarged agency 
called the Virginia agency, which en- 
compasses most of the state of Va. and 
much of W. Va. and includes the present 
Richmond and Charlottesville agencies. 
William D. Evans, general agent in 
Richmond, becomes a supervisor of the 
enlarged agency. 


Prudential: Preston A. Stanford, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia northeast district 
office, has been appoined head at Hagers- 
town, Md., taking over the activities for- 
merly centered at Cumberland, Md. He 
succeeds George M. Martin, retired. 


Republic National: Tiiomas H. Austin 
has been advanced from assistant vice 
president to resident vice president with 
offices in Atlanta, Ga. William N. Stannus, 
formerly vice president and secretary of 
the First Pyramid Life, has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president in Little 
Rock. Edward R. Nadalin, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies for the 
U.S. Life, midwest div., Chicago, has been 
named director of brokerage. 

Mrs. Margaret Baxter has been advanced 
from assistant treasurer to assistant secre- 
tary and stock registrar. T. J. Weesner 
replaces her as office manager for the 
payroll dept. 


Reynolds Brokerage Co., Inc., John J.: 
Walter T. Kane, insurance specialist, has 
been appointed vice president of this 
New York organization which services fire, 
casualty, marine and life risks. 


Sun Life of America: Robert F. Harris, 
formerly of Philadelphia, has been named 
manager of the new Dayton (Ohio) office 
and will be assisted by field managers, 
Sidney Dunn, formerly of Cleveland, IWil- 
liam Pendergast and Donald Brooks, 
formerly of Baltimore. 


Sun Life of Canada: ft. 1. Marsolini, 
formerly supervisor of field training. has 
been named assistant superintendent of 
sales promotion and training. W.S. Butler 
becomes assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, eastern U.S. division, while 4. G. 
Dennis and B. FE. Moore have been 
appointed assistant superintendents of 
agencies in the Canadian division, all of 
whom were formerly inspectors of agen- 
cies. 

J. F. B. Amsden and S. M. T. Bailey 
are now assistant actuaries, while J. G. 
Ireland and A. C. M. Robertson are 
named to the post of mathematician. 

Investment division appointments: As- 
sociate treasurers—H. B. Fewkes, J. B. 
Innes, A. S. Kirk, W. B. Potter, J. A. 
Gray, who will continue in charge of 
the mortgage dept., and H. McAuslane. 
continuing in charge of the real estate 
dept.; G. M. Bourke, P. R. MacGibbon 
and R. L. MacKinnon, assistant treasurers: 
A. O. Mackay, superintendent of mort- 
gages and W. D. Thomas, joint manager, 
United States mortgages. 

A. R. Hicks was named resident treas- 
urer, London, England. 
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Texas Prudential: Robert A. Long has 
resigned as actuary to become actuary 
for the Oklahoma Insurance Department. 


Travelers: All of the following changes 
are in the life, accident and health lines: 

Stephen T. Hanscom and George H. 
Shackelford have been promoted to the 
home office as assistant superintendents 
of agencies. 

The creation of an expanded education 
division, a new special services division 
and a sales promotion division has been 
announced with the following personnel 
taking charge: James C. Smith, CLU, 
director of training and special services: 
Paul K. Browne, superintendent of special 
services; Robert B. Safford, CLU, superin 
tendent of training, with Henry G. Wil- 
liams assisting; E. Rowland Evans, super- 
intendent of sales promotion, and Albert 
M. Nelson, assistant superintendent of 
sales promotion; and Reid Hartsig, CLU, 
continues as assistant superintendent o! 
training. 

Robert J. Waugh, manager at Cleveland, 
has retired and is succeeded by Frederick 
A, Noseworthy; John 8. Howe promoted 
and appointed manager at Worcester suc- 
ceeding Mr. Noseworthy. G. Floyd Cooper 
has retired and William M. Thomas, 
assistant manager at Reading (Pa.) has 
been promoted to manager at South Bend 
(Ind.) to succeed Mr. Cooper. George F. 
Welsh has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence and Charles R. Strader has been 
transferred to Charlotte to replace him 
as manager; James W. Kettlewell, assistant 
manager at Pittsburgh, promoted to man- 
ager at Charleston (W. Va.) to succeed 
Mr. Strader. 

John H. Whitehouse. assistant manager 
at the John St. (N.Y.C.) office, has been 
promoted to manager at Rochester (N.Y.). 
Harold A, Wishart, assistant manager at 
Toronto, promoted to manager at Halifax 
succeeding Wesley Niles, who has been 
appointed manager at Buffalo (N.Y). 

Paul Light, CLU, manager at New 
Orleans, has been transferred to Newark 
in the same capacity succeeding Mr. 
Hanscom, promoted to the home office; 
Glen Allen, assistant manager at Okla- 
homa City, promoted to manager at 
Little Rock to succeed Samuel B. Shoults, 
who was transferred to New Orleans to 
succeed Mr. Light. Malcolm W. Dunlevie. 
manager at Miami, was transferred to 
Houston in the same capacity succeeding 
Mr. Shackelford, promoted to the home 
office; D. Winston Williams, assistant man- 
ager at Norfolk, promoted to succeed Mr. 
Dunlevie. Kenneth N. Thompson, assist- 
ant manager at Montreal, has been 
promoted to manager at Ottawa succeed- 
ing Mr. Williams, promoted to the home 
office. 

Field supervisors promoted to assistant 
managers are: Robert G. Bruce, Los 
Angeles, and Donald G. Ford, Oakland, 
Cal.; Bruce Beaven and Owen S. Strand, 
Denver, Colo.; Edward J. Keller, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Stephen M. Chase, Boston, 
James E. Mitchell, Springfield, and Dean 
D. Plumpton, Worcester, Mass.; Duaine W. 
Killam, Duluth, Minn.; Wallace R. Nord- 
quist, Minneapolis, Minn.; John W. Lewis, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Irvin D. Martens. Omaha, 
Neb.; Frank J. Reinecke, Newark, N. J.; 
Parker J. Lillie, Buffalo, Robert ‘TL. 
Roellke, New York City (Park Ave.), and 
Jennings H. Marburger, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Albert H. Gudger, Charlotte, N. C.; Blaine 
F. Olsen, Columbus, James C. Hall, Day- 
ton, and Richard §. Lawson, Toledo, Ohio; 





John W. Harrington, Jr., Erie, Pa.; H. D. 


Krouse, Oklahoma City (hdqrs. at Tulsa): 
Kingston E. Eversull, New Orleans (hdqrs. 





at Jackson, Miss.); Clyde C. Bell, Jy. 
Reading, Pa. (hdqrs. at Harrisburg): 
Sidney A, Hempley, Charlotte, 8. C. (hdqy. 
at Columbia); William D. Menefee, Dalla, 
(hdqrs. at Fort Worth) and Charles 4 
Earley, Lubbock, Texas; Gordon yw, 
Coghlin, Vancouver, B.C.; Lloyd RB. Staj 
ford, Montreal, Quebec; and D. J. Banne; 
man, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Assistant managers transferred are: John 
R. Prindle from Jackson, Miss., to Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; R. N. Hogue from Fort Worth 
to Dallas, Texas; and Robert L. Hutchin 
son from Philadelphia (Central City) to 
New York City (Park Ave.). 

John R. Van Wagoner, Jr., field super 
visor at New York City (John St.), has 
been appointed assistant brokerage man.- 
ager there. 

Agency service representatives promoted 
to field supervisors: William H. Hinton, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Edward D. Ballantine, Jr, 
Chicago, Hll.; John W. Reid, Des Moines, 


lowa; Warren D. Spingler, Springfield, 
Mass.; John G. Robbins, Detroit, Mich: 


Ronald L. Funk, Minneapolis, Minn,; 
Ilbert R. Bennett, Newark, N. J.; Tony 
James, New York City (42nd St.); James 
FE. Swanson, Evie, Pa.; and John R. Mullen, 
Jr., Philadelphia (Central City). 

Agency service representatives: Ap 
pointed—John E. Herman, New Orleans, 
La.: Frank EE. McClammy, Houston. 
Texas; Gilbert R. Graham, Toronto, On- 
tario; Lawrence P. Burke, Jr.. New York 
City (John St.); and James C. Thomas, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Transferred—Leslie T. 
Seely, Jr., from Newark, N. J., to Detroit, 
Mich.; Wiliam H. Jaquith, from Colum- 
bus to Cleveland, Ohio; and A. William 
Bailey trom Camden, N. J., to Philadel- 
phia (Central City). 

Field supervisors: Appointed—IW inslow 
L. Burnham, Boston, Mass.; Ross L. 
Anderson, ‘Toronto, Ontario: James P. 
Martell, 111, Wilmington, Del.; and David 
F. McCormick, New York City (John St). 
Transferred—John D. Cowherd from 
Washington, D. C., to Baltimore, Md.; 
and Kimball S8. Green trom Providence. 
R. L, to Boston, Mass. 


Union Bankers: l’romoted to managers of 
branch agency offices: Leroy McClenny, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Robert M. Morton, 
Greenwood, Miss.; William H. Clark, 
Roanoke, Va.; Joseph W. Kennedy, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; 8. D. Yelvington, Macon, 
Ga.; and George D. McKain, Columbus, 
Ind. 

Frank E. Plummer has been transterred 
from Danville to Lexington, Ky.; Murphy 
Lineberger from Columbia, Tenn., to 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; and Avis Watson trom 
Pine Bluff to Jonesboro, Ark. 


United Benefit: Jolin Maguire, who has 
been associated with the Philadelphia 
Agency, has been appointed manager olf 
a new district office in Chester, Pa. 

Allen §. Kilborn and William W. T. 
Beckman have been appointed group rep- 
resentatives at the Chicago regional and 
New York district group offices, respec 
tively. 


West Coast Life: Gene Burgoyne, Seatile 
manager, has been named to succeed Ceci! 
R. Fuller as manager in Tacoma. Mr. 
Fuller, although retiring, will continue 
to serve in an advisory capacity. Ka) 
Irby, assistant manager in Seattle, has 
been advanced to succeed Mr. Burgoyne. 
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PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


QUESTION 6 


“A’s” father, who is in ap- 
parent good health, is consider- 
ing the purchase of a substantial 
immediate non-refund life annu- 
ity, with the thought that he 
would then distribute the re- 
mainder of his estate to his grand- 
children by way of living gifts. 
He is very much interested, there- 
fore, in the current proposal be- 
fore Congress to change the basis 
on which annuity payments are 
taxed under the Federal income 
tax law. 


(a) (1) On what basis have 
the payments from such annuity 
heen taxed under the Federal 
income tax laws during recent 
years? 

(2) What inequities have ex- 

isted in the method of 
taxing the payments from 


such annuity contracts 
during recent years? Ex- 
plain. 


(b) (1) What advantages of 
a tax nature might flow from the 
grandfather’s plan to distribute 
the remainder of his estate to his 
grandchildren during his life- 
time? Explain. 
(2) What disadvantages of 
any sort might result 
from the plan? 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) (1) Payments on an im- 
mediate non-refund life annuity are 
taxed under the Federal income laws 
on the following basis: Three per 
cent of the total cost of the annuity 
each year is considered ordinary in- 
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(Continued from January) 


come for tax purposes. Payments 
received in excess of this amount 
are excluded from income for tax 
purposes until the total of excluded 
income equals the cost of the an- 
nuity. After the total of excluded 
amounts equal the cost of the an- 
nuity, subsequent annuity payments 
are considered ordinary income in 
their entirety. 

(2) This method of taxing an- 
nuity payments has been considered 
inequitable for a number of reasons. 
First, the interest component of an- 
nuities has been lower than 3% for 
a number of years. Second, if the 
annuitant should die before recover- 
ing the amount of the purchase price 
in payments excluded from income 
taxation, the tax becomes a tax on 
capital rather than income. Third, 
the method of taxation has been at- 
tacked as a tax on longevity since the 
part of the annuity subject to taxa- 
tion increases at older ages after the 
cost of the annuity has been re- 
covered. 

(Editor's Note: The answer to this question is 


based on the tax legislation in effect at the time 
the 1954 C.L.U. examinations were written.) 


(b) (1) A number of advan- 
tages of a tax nature might result 
from the grandfather’s plan to dis- 
tribute the remainder of his estate to 
his grandchildren during his lifetime. 
First, by distributing his estate dur- 
ing his lifetime, the grandfather 
divests himself of the income of the 
property. If the grandchildren are 
in a lower income tax bracket, a 
smaller income tax would be pay- 
able. Second, the Federal estate tax 
at the death of the grandfather would 
be reduced or avoided, since the 
estate would have been partly or 
entirely disposed of before death. 
Moreover, it might be possible for 


the grandfather to dispose of his 
estate without incurring any gift 
tax liability. Third, state death taxes 
would be similarly reduced or 
avoided. Fourth, distribution to the 
grandchildren, rather than the chil- 
dren, may reduce estate and death 
taxes that would be payable at the 
death of “A.” 

(2) There are several disadvan- 
tages that could result from his plan. 
First, the amount retained in the 
grandfather’s estate might be in- 
adequate for his future needs. Sec- 
ond, if the grandfather should die 
within a short period of time, he 
would have left less to his children 
and grandchildren than if he had 
not purchased the non-refund an- 
nuity. Third, the grandchildren 
might squander the assets. Fourth, 
“A” might lose his children as ex- 
emptions for income tax purposes. 
Fifth, distribution of assets to minor 
grandchildren might create problems 
with respect to guardianship or 
trusteeship of funds. Sixth, there 
might be additional grandchildren in 
the future for whom no provision 
will have been made. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Disregarding the other 
objectives and aspects of “A’s” 
estate plan, what possible advan- 
tages are sacrificed through the 
payment of the life insurance 
proceeds to “A’s” estate? Explain 
each advantage which you men- 
tion. 

(b) Dividends on the common 
stock owned by “A” are regarded 
as income under Federal income 
tax laws, while the dividends pay- 
able on “A’s” life insurance are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


not regarded as income under 
Federal income tax laws. Ex plain, 
in terms of the source from which 
the funds for distribution are de 
rived, why the income tax treat. 
ment of these two types of diyi. 
dends should differ. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) Several possible advantages 
are sacrificed through the payment 
of the life insurance proceeds to 
“A’s” estate rather than having them 
paid to a named beneficiary. First, 
payment of proceeds through the 
estate may entail additional probate 
and estate administration costs as 
well as considerable delay in dis- 
tribution to “A’s” heirs, while pay- 
ment of life insurance proceeds to 
a named beneficiary is usually ac- 
complished expeditiously and at no 
cost to the beneficiary. Second, there 
is less certainty that the proceeds 
will be paid to the intended bene- 
ficiaries or legatees. Third, proceeds 
payable to the estate are subject to 
the claims of “A’s” creditors while 
life insurance proceeds payable to a 
named beneficiary are not normally 
subject to the claims of creditors. 
Fourth, the special exemptions given 
to life insurance proceeds under the 
inheritance tax laws of various states 
would be lost. Fifth, the executor 
or administrator of the estate may 
not be permitted to select settlement 
options that might be available to a 
named beneficiary. Sixth, since the 
accounts of an executor or admin- 
istrator of an estate must be filed as 
public records, unwanted publicity 
may occur. 

(b) Dividends on common stock 
are usually a distribution of earn- 
ings of the corporation to the stock- 
holders, or owners, of the corpora- 
tion. The earnings arise in the 
course of profitable business opera- 
tion and are income in the sense 
contemplated in the Internal Rev- 
enue code. 

Dividends on participating life in- 
surance policies are, for the most 
part, a return of overpayments made 
for the insurance. There are three 
sources of such dividends. First, the 
mortality experience of the insur- 
ance company may be more favorable 
than that contemplated in establish- 
ing premium rates. This would in- 
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dicate that the insured had paid 
more toward mortality costs than 
those actually incurred. Second, the 
administrative and selling expenses 
of the insurance company may be 
lower than the loading factor incor- 
porated in the premium rates. Again, 
the adjustment would be in the 
nature of a refund. Third, the in- 
surance company may earn a higher 
rate of return on investments than 
was contemplated in establishing pre- 
mium rates. While dividends arising 
from this source are not technically 
a return of overpayment, they are 
treated as such because administra- 
tive problems that would arise in 
treating them otherwise would be 
prohibitiv 2. 

QUESTION 8 

(a) Assuming that “A” has in- 
curred no other gift tax liability 
than that connected with the out- 
right gifts of securities to Mrs. 
“A” previously cited, what would 
he the aggregate of his taxable 
gifts after making allowance for 
exclusions, deductions and the 
specific exemption? Show your 
figures. 

(b and c) On the assumption 
that neither the composition nor 
arrangement of “*A’s” estate will 
change before his death, 

(1) prepare a list of property 
and property rights that 
would be includible in 
**A’s” gross estate for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes, 
and with respect to each 
category explain your 
basis for inclusion. 

(2) indicate, with figures, the 
deductions and exemp- 
tions which you would 
subtract from “A’s” gross 
estate in order to arrive 
at his net taxable estate. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) Under the Federal gift tax 
laws, a person may give $3,000 per 
year to each of any number of 
donees without incurring a gift tax 
liability. This is known as the an- 
nual exclusion. In addition, a spe- 
cific exemption of $30,000 is avail- 
able against which gifts in excess 
of $3,000 per donee per year can be 
charged before any gift tax liability 
is incurred. Since “A” made the 

{Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


1950 1952 
° . Gross Gifts ..$76,000 $26,000 
gifts to his wife, he may also take Less Marital 
“ ° Deduction . 38,000 13,000 
advantage of the “marital deduc- mass —— 
i H ¢ 38,000 $13,000 
tion,” deducting half the value of Less Annual . ; 
each gift in computing the amount = P*“usion_ «3,000 3,000 
ifts ~ j $35,000 $10,000 
of taxable gifts. The computation ,,., Specific 
of the net taxable gifts for each of Exemption 30,000 Exhausted 


the three years follows. laxable Gifts $ 5,000 


$10,000 
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agency department will supply complete details. 
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1953 
$2,500 


1,250 
31 250 
3,000 
“None 
Exhausted 


None 
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support—forever—can cause turmoil that 
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and lender alike. No extra help is required. 


A letter, wire or phone call will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with full information. 
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(b and c) (1) If neither the 
composition nor arrangement of 
“A’s” estate were changed prior to 
his death, the following items would 
be included in his gross estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes. 
Property owned outright by “A” 


Common stock . ..$120,000 
Real estate 

mortgages 17,500 
Pee 3 eet .. 5,000 
Miscellaneous 

BEE. Scecee es 


15,000 


$157,500 
Property owned outright 
which passes by will or 
intestacy is included as 
part of the gross estate of 
a deceased. 
Property held in joint tenancy with 
Mrs. “A,” less portion paid for by 
Mrs. “A,” if any, 
Family home ....$ 42,000 


Rental property .. 40,000 

EE Seek oes + 12,000 

Preferred stock .. 9,500 

Checking accounts — 1,500 
$105,000 


Property held in joint ten- 
ancy with “A’s” brother . 
Property held in joint 
tenancy is includible as 
part of the gross estate of 
a deceased except to the 
extent that the survivor 
contributed to the acquisi- 
tion of the property. One- 

. half of the rental property 
held in joint tenancy is 
excluded because ‘“A’s” 
brother received a one- 
half interest in the prop- 
erty by inheritance. 

Property over which “A” 

held a general power of ap- 

ONRE: 46525 Vs aes 
Property over which a 
donee holds a_ general 
power of appointment is 
includible in his estate 
whether the power is ex- 
ercised or not. A general 
power of appointment is 
one which can be exer- 
cised in favor of the 
donee, his estate, his 
creditors, or creditors of 
his estate. 


17,500 


20,000 


Life insurance proceeds .. 40,000 
Life insurance proceeds 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Oregon Supreme Court Rules on Hos- 

pitalization Policy Containing Exclu- 

sion of Workmen's Compensation 
Benefits. 

Marvin Schweigert purchased a 
policy of insurance containing cer- 
tain hospitalization benefits from the 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance 
Company on March 19, 1948. On 
September 9, 1950, while the policy 
was in effect, the insured was in- 
jured while working on a hop baler 
near the town of Harrisburg, Ore- 
gon. He was employed by two men 
who carried employers’ liability in- 
surance pursuant to Oregon statutes. 
A suit was instigated against the 
employers’ insurance company and 
before the suit was tried, the insured 
settled for a substantial payment and 
the case was dismissed. 

Then suit was filed to recover 
certain hospital, medical and surgical 
expenses under the Beneficial Stand- 
ard Company policy. 

The insurance policy provided, 
among other things, that “This pol- 
icy does not cover any loss for which 
benefits are provided in any work- 
men’s compensation or employers’ 
liability law.” The policy further 
provided that certain payments 
would be made for certain specific 
losses and outlined the money 
amounts under four headings. Sum- 
marized, the over-all character of 
the contract coverage would be as 
follows : 

“This policy provides benefits for 
hospital confinement, surgical opera- 
tions and certain other expenses 
resulting from bodily injury or sick- 
ness not covered under any work- 
men’s compensation or employer's 
liability law to the extent herein 


For February, 1956 


The Legal Spothoht 


limited and provided.” 

The lower court held for the de- 
fendant insurance company and 
plaintiff appealed to the Oregon 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court, writing 
through Chief Justice Warner, stated 
that the question to decide was 
whether or not the insurance com- 
pany is excused from all liability to 
the plaintiff under its policy by 
reason of plaintiff's action for dam- 
ages brought against his employers 
under the employer’s liability law. 
The Court stated that the answer 
to that question would depend upon 
the meaning of the word “benefits” 
as that word was employed in the 
policy. The defendant insurance 
company stated that the advantages 
or benefits the insured derives arises 
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from the denial to the employer of 
certain common law defenses under 
the employer’s liability law. The 
plaintiff, however, contended that 
the word “benefits’’ comprehends a 
tangible monetary advantage flowing 
directly to the employee, and under 
the Oregon law no such benefits in 
that sense accrue. 

The Court holds that the word 
“benefits” should be construed as 
the plaintiff alleges and that the in- 
surance company should pay the 
specific hospital expenses that the 
plaintiff had incurred regardless of 
the recovery under the Employer's 
Liability Law. 

Schweigert v. Beneficial Standard 
Life Ins. Co. Oregon Supreme 
Court. Filed April 27, 1955. 2 CCH 
Life Cases 2d, 608. 

Stewart M. Whipple, Easley, Whip- 
ple & McCormick, Carl Robert 
Wells, Equitable Building, Portland, 
Oregon for appellant. 

Robert H. Hollister of Hollister & 
Hollister, Failing Building, Port- 
land, Oregon, for appellee. 


Insured's Heart Attack Held to be 
Manifested During Effective Period 
of Policy. 


Ina C. Lyle, at the age of 72, took 
out an accident and health policy 
from the Reserve Life Insurance 
Company on July 24, 1951 for a 
one-year term. About seven months 
after she received the policy she was 
suddenly seized with acute pain and 
illness, diagnosed by a doctor as a 
heart attack. She filed a claim for 
certain benefits under the policy, but 
the company denied liability, stating 
that the illness was in existence prior 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


to the issuance date of the policy, 
Suit was then filed. 

The policy contained, in substance, 
the following provision: “That the 
insured would be paid certain ex- 
penses for hospital confinement re- 
sulting from sickness, the cause of 
which originates while this policy is 
in force.” 

The insurance company made mo- 
tion for Summary Judgment in the 
lower court, which was overruled 
and the lower court held for the 
plaintiff. The insurance company 
appealed and the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, by Judge Welch, sus- 
tained the holding of the trial court. 

Testimony developed at the trial 
by medical witnesses brought out 
that the insured at her age had an 
illness called arteriosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries, common 
to elderly people; that her heart at- 
tack was due to a coronary occlusion, 
resulting in myocardial infarction. 
One doctor stated that possibly the 
hardening of the arteries contributed 
to the occlusion, while another phy- 
sician stated that he was under the 
impression that her attack was due 
to the hardening of the arteries. Both 
agreed that it was possible that the 
hardening of the arteries had its in- 
ception several years prior to the 
date of the policy. 

The Court states that the word 
“sickness” is defined as something 
more than a mere diseased condition 
or ill-health, but is an active state 
of illness or condition, which mani- 
fests itself as the cause of hospital 
confinement. Under this definition 
of “sickness” as used in the instant 
policy, the court holds that the sick- 
ness is deemed to have its inception 
when it first becomes manifest or 
active, and not at an earlier time 
when the medical cause of the sick- 
ness may have had its origin. 

Reserve Life Insurance Co. v. 
Lyle, Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
Filed October 11, 1955. 2 CCH Life 
Cases 2d 578. 

Hatcher & Bond, Petroleum Build- 
ing, Chickasha, Oklahoma for plain- 
tiff in error. 

Clarence McElroy and Owen 
Vaughn of Melton, McElroy & 
Vaughn, Oklahoma National Bank 
Building, Chickasha, Oklahoma, for 
defendant in error. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 66 


payable to the estate of 
the deceased are taxable 
under all circumstances. 
Proceeds payable to a 
third party beneficiary 
are taxable if the deceased 
possessed any incidents of 
ownership at the time of 
his death, such as the 
right to change the bene- 
ficiary, or if he paid the 
premiums on the policy 
either directly or indi- 
rectly. 


(2) If neither the composition 
nor arrangement of “A’s” estate 
were changed prior to his death, the 
following deductions and exemptions 
would be allowed under the Federal 
estate tax laws in arriving at his net 
taxable estate. 





Gross estate .......6055. $340,000 
Administrative expenses 
estimated ....$20,000 
Funeral and last illness 
estimated .... 2,500 
Claims against 
CMate ss «oon sss 10,500 
33,000 
Adjusted gross estate .... 307,000 


I:xpenses actually and 
necessarily incurred in 
the administration of the 
estate, amounts actually 
expended and allowed 
under local law for fu- 
neral expenses, and en- 
forceable claims against 
the estate are deducted 
from the gross estate in 
computing the adjusted 
gross estate. 
Marital 
deduction .$105,000 
Charitable 
bequest ... 5,000 


CNN an a a chs f 197,000 
The marital deduction 
and bequests to recog- 
nized educational, _reli- 
gious, and charitable in- 
stitutions are deducted 
from the adjusted gross 
estate in computing the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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long period of years and is guaranteed throughout his normal work- 


ing years. 


With Provident’s complete program of Guaranteed Renewable dis- 
ability coverages you can do a complete protection job for your 
clients. Ask for the full story of our Non-Can line, which can be 
written on an Individual or Group basis. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


The marital 
deduction is limited to 
$105,000, the property 
held in joint tenancy with 
Mrs. “A.” The remainder 
of the estate, with the 
exception of the charita- 
ble bequest of $5,000, is 
to be set up in trust for 
Mrs. “A” with Mrs. “A” 
having no right to invade 


net estate. 





Nike ‘fair se gis 'b fair bresk Ole 
Columbian National's new special policy 

for ladies to complement the Minute 

‘Man at 76 for men. is 
For secretaries, buyefs, technicians —_ 
career women: a life insurance policy — 
‘at a lower premium than for men! 
Equal benefits at the same age. ) 


Full protection* to age 76, half 
benefits for life. 


*Special option available to continue 
full benefits. Minimum policy issued 
$10,000. An attractive contract to men » 
but something really special for the 
ladies! j 
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the corpus or to appoint 
it at the time of her 
death. Since this is a 
terminable interest the 
property set up in trust 
does not qualify for the 
marital deduction. 

Specific exemption ... 60,000 
Net taxable estate ....... $137,000 

The specific exemption of 

$60,000 is deducted from 

the net estate to arrive 

at the net taxable estate. 

The foregoing procedure 

ignores the calculation of 

the basic estate tax which 

forms the basis for the 

credit for state death 

taxes 
(Editor's Note: The answer to this question is 


based on the tax legislation in effect at the time 
the 1954 C.L.U. examinations were written.) 


QUESTION 9 

Outline the principal recom- 
mendations you would make with 
respect to 

(a) “A’s” testamentary trust; 

(b) New or existing life in- 
surance, including the use of 
settlement options. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) There are a number of rec- 
ommendations that may be made 
with respect to “A’s” testamentary 
trust. “A” should define carefully 
his objectives in the distribution of 
his estate to his wife, children, 
charities, and other legatees, and re- 
examine the testamentary trust for 
assurance that its provisions are in 
conformity with these wishes. In 
this connection it may be wise to 
give Mrs. “A” or the trustee the 
right to invade the corpus of the 
trust to provide emergency funds, 
to provide funds for the education 
of children, or for other specified 
needs. It might be wise to give Mrs. 
“A” a limited power of appointment 
to provide for unforeseen circum- 
stances, and limited powers of ap- 
pointment might also be given to the 
children allowing them to transfer 
some of the trust assets to their 
spouses. The investment powers of 
the trustee should be reconsidered 
for assurance that he will have au- 
thority to make the type of invest- 
ments considered appropriate by 
“A.” Other matters to consider are 


qualifications of the trustee named 
in the trust instrument and the pos- 
sible effects the inheritance from 
“A’s” father may have on his objec- 
tives and the means of attaining 
them. 

(b) There are a number of rec- 
ommendations that may be made 
with respect to life insurance in this 
situation. Arrangements should be 
made to fund the buy and ell 
agreement that “A” has entered into 
with “B” and “C” through the use 
of life insurance. The liquidity needs 
of “A’s” estate should be examined 
and if it is found that additional 
cash will be needed at “A’s” death, 
additional insurance on his life 
should be purchased by Mrs, “A,” 
The needs of “‘A’s” heirs should be 
reconsidered in relation to assets that 
would be available at “A’s” death, 
and if greater income is needed than 
would be provided under existing 
arrangements, additional life insur- 
ance would be advisable. 

Other needs for additional life in- 
surance or annuities might be found 
in connection with “A's” retirement 
plans, the liquidity of Mrs. “A’s” 
estate, the desirability of making 
gifts of insurance to the children, 
the desire to make bequests of a 
charitable nature, and the need for 
educational funds. 

It may be wise to arrange to have 
some of “A’s” present insurance, or 
new insurance if any is taken, paid 
in installments to beneficiaries rather 
than as a lump sum. In considering 
this question “A” should keep in 
mind the desirability of seeing to 
it that liquidity needs at death are 
fully provided for before any insur- 
ance proceeds are placed under in- 
stallment settlement. If it is decided 
to take the proceeds of any of the 
policies under settlement options, 
provisions of the older policies par- 
ticularly should be investigated since 
older policies, in many cases, pro- 
vide more generous settlement op- 
tions than newer policies. “A” should 
also consider having his insurance 
made payable to named beneficiaries 
rather than to his estate. 





Additional copies of Composite Answers to 
the 1954 C.L.U. Examinations may be secured 
at a charge of $1.00 per set (Parts A-E 
inclusive) from: 

Educational Publications Department 
American College of Life Underwriters 

3924 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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Company Changes—from page |5 


000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
Cotton States Life & Health Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed Decem- 


ber. 

Courtesy Life Insurance Company, 
Longview, Texas: Licensed September 
2, with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 


lus. 

, Credbuy Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed September 
13 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
lus. 

. Crown Insurance Company of Texas, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed May 10 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

David Crockett Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed April 
27 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Deliverer Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed May 5 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Dixie Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Mobile, Ala.: Licensed March 
29 under mutual aid laws with $25,000 
capital and $20,000 surplus. 

Excelsior Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, S. C.: Licensed December. 

Family Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 29 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Farm and Home Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed February 1 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
Will specialize in non-cancellable disa- 
bility policies. 

Farm & Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Li- 
censed May 10 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Farm and Ranch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed August 
24 with capital and surplus of $300,000. 

Federated Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 2 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Financial Reserve Life Assurance Com- 

pany of America, Joplin, Mo.: Licensed 
August 23 with $200,000 capital and 
$300,000 surplus. 
_Financial Security Life _Insurance 
Company of Texas, Waco, Texas: Li- 
censed March 29 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

First Colony Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated, Lynchburg, Va.: Licensed 
November 22 with $202,500 capital and 
$152,034 surplus. 

First Continental Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Licensed April 6 with $100,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. 

First National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Converted from fra- 
ternal benefit society to stock company 
with $100,000 capital, April 1. 

First Texas State Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed April 29 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Florida Sun Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: Licensed January 
“ with $100,250 capital and $100,265 sur- 
Plus. 

Fortune Life Insurance Company, An- 
niston, Alabama: Licensed March 
= $138,988 capital and $113,987 sur- 
plus. 

Fortune Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Licensed April 26 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Frontier Assurance Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Licensed April 1 with $25,000 cap- 
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A PLANNED 


: Progressing successively from Agent to District 
General Agent and to Agency Manager, Robert 
R. Cummings in the successful operation of his 
Agency, personifies the Planned Progress 
in the Company’s Program of Expan- 
sion. Utilizing to full advantage the Pro- 


gram’s Blueprint for Success, the Robert R. 
Cummings Agency of Colorado enjoys high 


rank among the Company's twenty leading 


de 





ROBERT R. CUMMI 

Agency Offices: 

530 Everett Stree: 
Denver, Color 








aul Revere 





A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance 


underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional plans 


both for employers of 10-24 people and 


those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester ¢ Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 


ital and $10,000 surplus. 

General Life Insurance Company of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
November 10 with $157,000 capital and 
$70,000 surplus. 

General Services Life Insurance Com- 
any, Washington, D. C.: Licensed July 

Rasa $100,000 capital and $475,000 sur- 
plus. 

Georgia National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed December, 

Gibraltar Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed September 
13 with $25,000 surplus. 

Golden West Life Insurance Company, 
Olmos Park, Texas: Licensed March 8 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed June 1 
— $200,000 capital and $140,000 sur- 
plus. 


Great Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
fon Miami, Fla.: Licensed May 16 with 
$100,500 capital and $99,500 surplus. 

Great Coast Life Insurance Company, 
Olmos Park, Texas (Exec. Office, San 
Antonio, Texas): Licensed January 20 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Great Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed 
March 7 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Great Oil Basin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Odessa, Texas: Licensed February 
- with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Great United Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed May 12 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Greater Mississippi Life Insurance 
Company, Meridan, Miss.: Reactivated in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Changes—Continued 


June with $25,000 capital and $5,000 sur- 
plus. 

Greenwood Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed April 29 
with $25,000 capital and $12,000 surplus. 

Group Health Mutual, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn.: Converted to life and accident and 
health company, January 27. 

Guardian American Life Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss.: Licensed. 

Gulf Union Life Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed August 19 
with $100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Harrison National Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed 
January 12 with $100,000 capital and 
$155,000 surplus. 

High Plains Life Insurance Company, 
Plainview, Texas: Licensed March 23 
with $37,500 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Home Owners Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: Licensed 
June 14 with $102,000 capital and $106,- 
718 surplus. 

Home Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed April 
5 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Home Trust Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed April 7 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Houston National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed April 1 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Independent Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed November 25 
with $10,000 capital and $35,867 surplus. 

Inland Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed May 13 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Inter American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed January 
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- with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur. 
plus. 

Intercoast Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
bany, Sacramento, Calif.: Converted from 
stipulated premium to full legal reserve 
mutual company, July 5. 

Interurban Life Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas: Licensed May 11 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Investors Life Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed October § 
under mutual aid laws with $25,000 capi- 
tal and $12,500 surplus. 

Investors Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Licensed August 8 with 
$100,000 capital and $150,508 surplus. 

Jefferson Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed May 14 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus, 

John L. Hammond Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed May 
11 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

John Marshall Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed April 
5 with $103,808 capital and $29,455. sur- 
plus. 

Key Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed May 13 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed March 
23 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Lake Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed May 12 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Latin American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Licensed April 13 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Legal Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed August 1 
with capital and surplus of $273,333. 

Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Alabama, Gadsden, Ala.: Licensed 
April 14 with $250,000 capital and $125,- 
000 surplus. 

Life Companies, Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Licensed August 8 with $200,- 
000 capital and $100,560 surplus. Spon- 
sored by Murchison interests, it took over 
at inception the ownership of Lamar Life 
Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss. and 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Life Insurance Company of America, 
Thorp, Wisc.: Licensed June 1 with 
$200,000 capital and $52,000 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La.: Licensed March | 
with $120,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of Mississippi, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed October 17 with 
$50,000 capital. 

Life Insurance Company of North 
Carolina, Kinston, N. C.: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 15 with $200,000 capital and a simi- 
lar amount of surplus. ; 

Loyal American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala.: Licensed May 19 
with $200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus. 

Madison Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Huntsville, Ala.: Licensed 
July 15 with $151,600 capital and a simi- 
lar amount of surplus. 

Mapgestic Life Insurance Company, Fl 
Paso, Texas: Licensed September 5 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Matson Assurance Company, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Licensed January 5 
with $2,000,000 capital and a_ similar 
amount of contributed surplus. Outstand- 
ing stock is owned by Matson Navigation 
Company. 

Mayflower National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed April 
5 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
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Mid-America Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed January 
26 with $128,431 paid in capital and $124,- 
174 contributed surplus. 

Midwest Life Insurance 
Joliet, [llinois. 

Midwest National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
April 28 with $50,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. ; 

Midwestern Security Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas: Li- 
censed March 23 with capital and sur- 
plus of $250,000. : f 

Morris Plan Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed January 14 
with capital and surplus of $300,178. 
Company was formed by consolidation 
of Chiro Life Insurance Company and 
Morris Plan Life Insurance Company, 
both Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mortgage Life Insurance Company, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed May 10 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Muscle Shoals Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Florence, Ala.: Licensed in May 
with $126,400 capital and a_ similar 
amount of surplus. 

National Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Li- 
censed March 23 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

National College & University Life In- 
surance Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed 
January 17 with $101,500 capital and 
$101,500 surplus. 

National Founders Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
June 29 with capital and surplus of $500,- 


Company, 


National Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany, Goodland, Kans.: Licensed May 24 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 
Represents a conversion from a_ burial 
company. 

National Investment Life Insurance 
Company, Lufkin, Texas: Licensed April 
6 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Security Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: Li- 
censed January 6 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

National Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed April 26 
with $25,400 capital and $18,753 surplus. 

Navajo Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Licensed April 1 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

New South Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Licensed June 24 with 
$100,000 capital and $92,768 surplus. 

Northern Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, De Kalb, Ill.: Licensed August 26 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Northwestern Security Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
February 28 with $250,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Oak Cliff Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed January 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $26,000 surplus. 

Pacific American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed April 11 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Pacific Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 22 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Paramount Life Insurance Company of 
Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed May 
. with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Peerless Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed February 16 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Peoples Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed 
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. . . @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in force. 











Dollars! 


Interested? We may have an opening in your 
locality for a qualified manager who is interested 
in earning more for himself—and for us. Contact 
Emery A. Huff, Vice President and Superintend- 
ent of Agencies, Federal Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois. 








May 10 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Phoenix Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed May 
11 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Physicians Life & Accident Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed April 16 with capital and sur- 
plus of $406,000. 

Pioneer Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed July 
12 with $65,555 capital and $115,000 sur- 
plus. 

Provident General Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: 
Licensed May 10 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Public Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Aris.: Licensed August 10 with 
$39,300 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Real Savings Assurance Company, 


Mesa, Arizona: Licensed May 19 with 
$100,000 capital and $160,920 surplus. 

Record Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed May 13 with 

25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed May 26 
_ $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Restland Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: Licensed March 23 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed March 4 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

St. Paul Life & Casualty Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Licensed August 1 with 
$15,000 capital and ‘$1,081 surplus. 

Security-Connecticut Life Insurance 
Company, New Haven, Conn.: Licensed 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Changes—Continued 








August 15 with $1,000,000 capital and 
surplus. It is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven. 




















Seminary Insurance Company, Crock- 
ett, Texas: Licensed January 20 with 
$30,000 capital and $20,000 surplus. 

Signal Life Insurance Company, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed May 13 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

South Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Tampa, Fla.: Licensed October 1 
with $100,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 

Southern Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
October 6 under stipulated premium laws 




















































































































with $16,765 capital and $97,848 surplus. 


Southern Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
April 5 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 


surplus. 
Southern Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed Feb- 


ruary 16 with $25,000 capital and $12,000 


surplus. 
State Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Corsicana, Texas: Licensed Feb- 


ruary 16 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

States General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed April 26 
with capital and surplus of $500,000. 

Statesman Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Licensed February 16 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
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Write R. D. Cannell, 





Dei -tales | 


vice president for informa- 
tion about opportunities for 











agents in II western Plate 
midwestern states. 
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progressive, up and coming city of 
Houston—we have an excellent op- 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FAL: S 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 


gies | based on Cet, 
SAFETY - INTEGRITY - SERVICE 


in fabulous Texas—in the 


portunity for a man ready for Gen- 
eral Agency responsibility. 

National Reserve Life is one of 
America's fastest growing companies, 
and today has passed the one hun- 
dred eighty million dollar mark in its 
dynamic expansion program. Write us 
today for complete information. All 
correspondence will be held in strict- 
est confidence. 

National Reserve Life is expanding 
iis General Agent structure through- 
out its entire operating area—from 
the Territory of Hawaii... from 
California to Florida. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, 
Chm. of the Board 
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Stonewall Life Insurance Company, 
Mobile, Ala: Licensed March 18, with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus, 

Surety Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Licensed as a mutual aid 
company "January 26, with $25,000 capital 
and $9,000 surplus. 

Talon Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed May 10 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Texas Business Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Licensed August 
30 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Texas Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bryan, Texas: Licensed April 5 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus, 

Texas Continental Life Insurance Com- 


pany, San Antonio, Texas: Licensed 
March 29 with capital and surplus of 
$275,000. 

Texas Farmers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Amarillo, Texas: Licensed Febru- 
ary 2 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Texas Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Licensed May 
6 with $25,000 capital and a similar 


amount of surplus. 

Texas General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, West Lake Hills, Texas: Licensed 
April 11 with $25,000 capital and $15,000 
surplus. 

Texas Investors Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Daingerfield, Texas: Licensed May 
11 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Texas National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas Texas: Licensed July 28 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Texas Secured Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Temple, Texas: Licensed April 2 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Three Americas Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Olmos Park, Texas: Licensed April 
13 with $100, 000 capital and $350,000 
surplus. 

Town & Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed 
May 10 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Trans Texas Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Licensed March 23 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Tropical Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Licensed April 26 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Unified Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed July 6 
with $200,000 capital and $130,000 surplus. 

Union Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed May 10 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

United General Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed January 5 with 
$25,000 capital and $18,750 surplus. 

United Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed February 
2 with $25,000 capitai and $12,500 surplus. 

United Merchants Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 4 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Universal Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, West Lake Hills, Texas: Licensed 
March 11 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplis. 

Universal Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Duncan, Okla.: Converted from 
stipulated premium to legal reserve basis, 
June 6. o 

Universal Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Licensed May 12 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

University Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed March 1 with 
$200,000 capital and $105,000 surplus. 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY is going places! 












Participator Policy. 


More and more business men are "taking 
time out" to buy Life and Casualty's 


sensational new low cost Executive 


Participating, it is 


issued only in amounts of $25,000 or more 
. . » creating a lucrative and prestige- 
building market for L & C field men. It pays 


to be with a company that is "going places." 





‘ite and Casually 


Insurance Company of bhatt 


NASHVILLE 


HOmE OFFICE 





pany of America, U bgp oy Ges 
Licensed July 27 with $300,000 capital 
and $700,000 surplus. 

West Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 9 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Western Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas Texas: Licensed July 12 
with capital and surplus of $370,000. 

Western Fidelity Life Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Licensed May 10 with 
$100,000 capital and $95,941 surplus. Rep- 
resents conversion of Mutual Savings In- 
surance Company, a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, 

Western Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed January 10 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surpl s. 

Western Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed July 5 
with $100,000 capital. 

Western Security Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed May 13 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Western United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.: Licensed February 
= with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
pilus. 


Title Changes 


!dmiral Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cayo, [ll.: Revised title to National Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois in January. 

American Christian Life Insurance 
Company, Fargo, N. D.: Adopted title 
a Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, June 15. 

American Servicemen’s Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Changed name 
and home office to Trans Texas Life In- 
surance Company, Hurst, Texas (execu- 
ey office, Dallas, Texas) as of December 
8) 


Bankers Security Life Insurance Com- 
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Okla.: Title re- 
Insurance 


pany, Oklahoma City, 

vised to Bankers Service Life 

Company, August 15. 
Best American Life 


Insurance Com- 


pany, Mesa, Arizona: Revised title to 
Dependable Life Insurance Company, 
May 16. 


Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Shortened title to Cath- 
olic Aid Association, effective January 1, 


1955, 
Consumer Life Insurance Company, 
Hawkins, Texas: Changed name and 


home office to Mid States Security Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Texas 
as of December 6. 

Credit Life Insurance Company of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn.: Revised title 
to Insurance City Life Company, Septem- 
ber 16. 

Family Protective Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Added “Life” to its title, 
October 10. 

Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: Revised title to Nation- 
wide Life Insurance Company, September 


Farm Labor Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Changed name and 
home office to Associated Credit Life In- 
surance Company, Forney, Texas, (execu- 
tive office, Dallas, Texas) as of Decem- 
ber 6. 

Fidelity Health and Accident Mutual 
Insurance Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.: Revised title to Fidelity Life and 
Income Mutual Insurance Company, April 
18. 


First National Life Assurance Society 
Atlanta, Ga.: Revised title to First Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company concur- 
rent with change to stock company on 
April 1 

Houston Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, l’ort Worth, Texas; Name 


changed to Western World Mutual Life 
insurance Company, April 14. 

Intercoast Insurance Association, Sac,a- 
mento, Calif.: Revised title to Intercoast 
Mutual Life Insurance Company con 
current with conversion to legal reserve 
basis on July 5. 


vustice. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Revised title to For- 
tune American Mutual Life Insurance 


Company August 9, and moved home 
office to Fort Worth. 

Life Insurance Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas: Revised title to ICT Life 
Insurance Company, February 5. 

Midwestern Security Life IJnsuran.c 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Changed nam; 
to Investors Income Insurance Company 
on May 27. Previously on May 2 all 
business had been reinsured in Midwest- 
ern Security Life Insurance Company of 
Texas. 

Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Revised title to Insurance Company 
of Missouri November 29. 

Mutual Savings Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Revised title to 
Western Fidelity Life Company concur- 
rent with conversion from benefit associa- 
tion to stock company on May 10. 

National Life Insurance Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill.: This assessment 
company revised its title to Pioneer Secu- 
rity Life Insurance Company in August. 

North America Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Added the word “Life” 
to its title April 29. 

Old Republic Credit Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl.: Eliminated the 
word “Credit” from its title, December 2 

Public Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Revised title to 
Midwest Reinsurance Company, June 27. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WUT ON Gh 


iS YOUR 


WORTHWHILE? 


The more life insurance you can 
sell, the greater your assured 
annual income, on a long term 
busis. 


That's why the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COURANT 


the Magazine of Life Insurance 
Selling, is a lifetime investment. 


iT GIVES YOU: 


Dollar-produci 
leaders, m le 
Convenient sections for v2. 
easy reading, covering ies 
Methods, Sales Education, Sell- 
ing A & H, Sales Facts and 
ures. 


Visual Sales Aids—every other 
month. 


ideas of the 
after month 


A cumulative index for instant 
reference. 


ALL LEADING TO BIGGER SALES! 


Start your subscription NOW. 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 





LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please start my subscription immedi- 
ately for [J one year at $4.00 [] two 
years at $6.00. 


Name 
Address 
a eS 
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Company Changes—Continued 


All direct business reinsured with Sen- 
tinel Life Insurance Company, August 1. 

Seminary Insurance Company, Crockett, 
Texas: Changed name to Crockett Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, May 26. 

Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
Inc., Roanoke, Va.: Eliminated “Inc.” 
from its title November 29. 

States General Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Changed name 
to Comet Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, April 11. 

States Life Insurance Company of 
America, Houston, Texas: Revised title 
to Roosevelt National Life Insurance 
Company, August 31. 

Talon Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Revised title to First Bankers In- 
surance Company and moved home office 
to Waco, September 26. 

Teche Life Insurance Company, New 
Iberia, La.: Revised title to Imperial Life 
Insurance Company, and home office 
moved to New Orleans, August 11. 

Trans Texas Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Revised title to Trans 
“pore Life Insurance Company, June 


United Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Tll.: Added “of America” to its title, 
effective July 1. 

United Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr.: Revised title to United Central 
Life Insurance Company, August 25. 

Verhovay Fraternal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Revised title to 
William Penn Fraternal Association, 
August 15. 

Western Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
fan: Dallas, Texas: Changed name to 

nited National Life Insurance Company, 
June 13. 

Wilson Life Insurance Company, Lake 
City, Fla.: Name changed to Wilson Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, April 27. 


Mergers or Reinsurances 


American Guaranty Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Austin, Texas: Reinsured 
by American Guaranty Life, Health & 
Accident Insurance Company, Austin, 
August 31. 

American Home Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: All health, acci- 
dent, health and accident and hospitaliza- 
tion contracts were assumed by American 
Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas as of January 1, 1955. 

Combined States Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas: Rein- 
sured by Pacific American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas as of April 11. 
Charter voluntarily dissolved. 

Community Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Merged with Texas 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, Har- 
lingen, Texas effective November 3 

Community Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Corporate 
existence terminated January 1, 1955. As 
of that date all business was reinsured by 
Community National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas. 

Dixie Life Insurance Company, New- 
nan, Ga.: Merged with Columbus Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. on September 1. 

General Life Insurance Company of 
America, Atlanta, Ga.: Merged with 
Columbus National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. on September 1. 

Gold Star Life Insurance Company, 





Corpus Christie, Texas: This local my- 
tual aid association was reinsured by Old 
National Insurance Company, Houston 
Texas as of March 23. : 

Good State Life Insurance Company 
Galveston, Texas: Voluntarily dissolved 
February 16. 

Group Health Mutual Life, Ing. 
Seattle, Wash.: Absorbed by Group 
Health Mutual, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. on 
January 27 (effective as of December 31, 
1954). 

Home Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Dissolved as of 
March 28. 

Justice Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All assets and liabjl- 
ities as of March 8 were transferred to 
and assumed by Justice Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mid Texas Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
Mid Texas Life Insurance Company, 
April 1. Charter voluntarily dissolved. © 

Monument Insurance Company of Ala- 
bama, Montgomery, Ala.: Purchased by 
Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. in January. 

National Life Underwriters, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured by John L. Hammond 
Life Insurace Company, May 31. 

Prairie State Burial Insurance Associa- 
tion, Centralia, Ill.: Merged with Zion 
Burial Insurance Society, Rockford, Ill. 

Rakocsi Aid Association of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Bridgeport, Conn.: Merged into 
William Penn Fraternal Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. as of October 31. 

Rix Service Insurance Company, 
Odessa, Texas: Reinsured by Permian 
Basin Life Insurance Company, April 22. 

Royal Union Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Voluntarily dissolved 
June 22. 

Rural Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Merged into South Coast Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas, effec- 
tive June 30. 

Savings Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by An- 
chor Life Insurance Company, effective 
December 31, 1954. Charter voluntarily 
dissolved. 

Security Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All business rein- 
sured by Commerce Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, September 14. 

Shield Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Continental 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, in 
January. 

Southern Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by Amer- 
ican Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, effective August 4. Com- 
pany placed in receivership October 21. 

Talon Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Changed name September 26, 
1955 to First Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany and moved to Waco. 

West Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Voluntarily dis- 
solved as of March 31. 

Western Bankers Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured 
by Western Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, August 1. Company 
dissolved September 29. 

Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by Pub- 
lic Savings Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, S. C., September 1. 

W orkmen’s Benefit and Benevolent As- 
sociation of the Umted States, New York, 
N. Y.: Consolidated with Workmen's 
Benefit Fund of the United States o/ 
America, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 2%. 
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AMERICAN RESERVE Life Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Now Being Reinsured 

At the time this issue went to press, arrangements 
were being completed for the reinsurance of the com- 
pany’s business into the American General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas which will bring the 
insurance in force of the latter to nearly $320,000,000. 
The American General group had acquired over 98% 
of the stock of the American Reserve about fourteen 
months ago. 


ASSOCIATES Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Officers Elected 
New Directors 

Effective November Ist the officers of the company 
are as follows: President, Newell C. Munson; vice- 
president, DeWitt T. Jackson; agency vice-president, 
Al Meyer ; secretary-treasurer, Paul R. Dietzen. 

At the same time the following new directors were 
elected: Newell C. Munson, Wilbur C. Scheirer, Styls 
Matthews, John M. Watt. The continuing directors 
are: DeWitt T. Jackson, Paul R. Dietzen, James M. 
McFadden, Jess T. Scott. 


AMERICAN ATLAS Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Permit Suspended 

The license of the company was ordered suspended 
on January 5 upon the State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioner’s findings that the management was unworthy 
of public confidence. According to the Commission 
there was no insolvency and the action would not impede 
progress in effecting a reinsurance agreement. A suit 
to stop the action was filed immediately by company at- 
torneys in the District Court. 

Joe A. Irwin, president of the Company, is board 
chairman of the American Atlas Corporation, owner of 
the stock of the company. The corporation is under the 
scrutiny of the Secretary of State and the State Auditor. 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Medical Director 

The board of trustees of the company have elected Dr. 
Lee Stover as medical director following the resignation 
of Dr. W. Allan Campbell, assistant medical director, 


For February, 1956 





BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 


New Vice-President 


The board of directors of the company approved the 
request of William J. Sieger, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies, for retirement December 31, 1955. 
H. Carlyle Freeman was at the same time elected vice- 
president for agency development and will be in charge 
of the company’s recruiting program. 


BOSTON MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Group Coverage for State Employees 


The company was awarded the contract for the group 
life and accidental death coverage of Massachusetts’ 
32,000 state employees. The Master contract will ap- 
proximate $64,000,000 of insurance coverage and will 
be participated in by seven other Massachusetts com- 
panies: Columbian National; John Hancock Mutual; 
Loyal Protective; Monarch; New England; Paul 
Revere and State Mutual. 


CAPITAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Conspiracy Charged 


D. D. Murphy, G. R. P. Farquhar, Bradley Layton, 
O. T. Hogan and Paul Temple were indicted on charges 
of conspiracy in connection with the sale of the company 
to United Insurance Company of Chicago. O. T. Hogan 
says, “I have never talked with Farquhar or Layton 
and have never discussed the Capital Life situation with 
Murphy.” 


CARDINAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


New President 


Syl H. Goebel, formerly insurance commissioner of 
Kentucky, has been named president of the company 
recently formed. Plans were announced for the starting 
of life insurance writings last month. John M. Hen- 
nessey, who served as temporary president, now becomes 
a vice-president. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Territory 





on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in thirteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a per t tion: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 








NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 








For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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COLONIAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Plans New Office Building 


The company is planning to build an 11-story office 
building at the corner of Shore Line Boulevard and 
Peoples Street which will be unique in that the next four 
floors above the one conventionally used for stores and 
shops will be for automobiles of tenants, with a circular 
ramp from ground level permitting each tenant to drive 
his car to his own stall. Six upper floors will be office 
space for the company and tenants. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Control Purchased 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Company has _pur- 
chased at $1,300 per share more than 3,000 of the 5,000 
outstanding shares of capital stock of the company. 
Present plans are to merge the two companies to one 
operating in eighteen states having assets of nearly 
$200,000,000, insurance in force $750,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $20,000,000. 

B. F. Biggers, who holds the largest individual share 
of Lincoln National stock, had offered $1,200 per share, 
which topped the original offer of $1,000 per share made 
by Ohio State. 


COMPANION LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Revises Premium Rates 


In addition to revising its premium rates the company 
has adopted a new scale which will give applicants for 
Si give ap] 
larger amounts of insurance the advantage of lower 
expense rates on their policies. The reductions in gross 
premiums per thousand are dependent upon the amount 
of insurance applied for. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


National Fire Deal Off—Stock Dividend 


On January 20, Attorney General Javits of New York 
rendered an opinion sustaining the position of the 
Insurance Superintendent of New York that acquisition 
of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford by 
Connecticut General through an exchange of stock, as 
proposed several weeks ago. was in violation of Section 
90 of the New York Insurance Law (investments of 
foreign and alien insurers). Following failure to secure 
New York State’s approval the proposed deal has been 
terminated. 

Proposal for a 100% stock dividend will be voted 
upon by stockholders at the annual meeting on February 
28. If approved, payment will be made to holders of 
record March 2 on a share for share basis. It was 
indicated that the new stock would be placed on a $0.45 
quarterly dividend basis. 
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FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Stock Dividends 

The Federal Life and Casualty Company, : Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has declared a 100% stock dividend 
to stockholders of record November 12, This action 
increases the capital of the company from $500,000 to 
$1 million. 


GATEWAY LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Company Chartered 

This new company was issued Articles of Incorpora- 
tion on November 10, 1955 as a domestic life insurance 
company. The authorized capital stock is $200,000, di- 
vided into 2,000 shares of par value $100 each. 


GIRARD HEALTH & LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increases Capital 

The paid-up capital of the company was increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000 by issuance of 2,500 shares 
of common stock, par value $10 on October 12, 1955. 


GUARANTY NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


Named Secretary-Treasurer 


Harold J. Diegmann has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer and member of the board of directors of this 
company. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, New York, New York 


Officer Promotions 


The company has announced the following promo- 
tions: David C. Roberts, M.D., medical director to 
succeed vice-president and medical director Maurice B. 
Bender, M.D., who is retiring after thirty-five years of 
service; Phillips Lambkin, M.D., associate medical 
director; Burgh S. Johnson, with the company since 
1930 as administrative vice-president ; Edward J. Mal- 
lon, formerly assistant controller, as controller; Bernard 
Brown, auditor. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Officer Promotions 

Several promotions have been announced by the com- 
pany: Miss M. F. Latz was elected vice-president and 
secretary ; John R. Ray, who has been agency director, 
was elected agency vice-president ; and E. Kirk McKin- 
ney, Jr., was elected vice-president and treasurer. 


For February, 1956 
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DOING WELL? 
YOU BET! 























SO ARE THE NEW MEN IN PROVIDENT'S FIELD FORCE. 
We are mighty proud of the success obtained by the new 
men who join our field force. Being an agency minded com- 
pany, we are always aware that “new blood" is essential to 
a vigorous, growing company such as ours. And, what's more, 
through our complete training program, liberal financing and 
other benefits, our "new blood" continues to circulate and 
thrive. 

Yes, we will continue to do well because the new men we 
bring into our ranks do well. 

Information concerning opportunities in the 
States" will be supplied upon request. 


p THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


“Provident 





* "The Provident States” 





ay 
New Heights: 
Climbing '° 
NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY ithaty Wap 4 ie) 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
Iommi elite 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
‘A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 





Shenandoah Life 
Snauramce Compamy 


Home Office - Roanoke, Virginia 















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Missouri 


St. Louis, Missouri 
New Title 


This is the present name of this company, formerly 
titled Missouri Insurance Company. The change in 
name was erroneously reported in our January Issue. 


MARYLAND LIFE Insurance Company of 


Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 
Control Acquired 


Control of the company has been acquired by Alex, 
Brown & Sons for a group of long-time investors, in- 
cluding William Elliott, president of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, and Paul P. Swett, Jr., former 
vice-president of the Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Present plans do not provide for making any of 
the stock available to the public, according to the an- 
nouncement. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Vice-President 
Charles G. Dougherty, who has been with the com- 
pany in charge of insurance relations and second vice- 


president, has been appointed vice-president of the 
company. 


mm Reserve Life Insurance 


Company chartered in the 
State of Texas (incorporated 
January 5, 1901). 


Issuing ALL forms of 
Personal and Business 
Life Insurance . . . including 


Pension Plans. 


“ 
Ke 
NV, 
Wm. D. Mayfield, President 


\TEXAS LIFE 
7 INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office — Waco, Texas 
Lloyd L. Grove, V. P. & Agcy. Dir. 
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MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 


New Secretary 


Robert R. Stroud was advanced to be secretary of the 
company, effective January Ist. He will continue as 
assistant to the president and as secretary succeeds to 
part of the duties formerly held by Willard T. Johns, 
who is retiring. 


MUTUAL TRUST Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Plans New Home Office 


The company has purchased property in downtown 
Chicago, at the northeast corner of Wacker Drive and 
Monroe Street and plans to begin construction on its 
new home office building early in the spring. It is to be 
of about six stories on a 27,000 square foot lot and 
should be completed by late spring of 1957. The com- 
pany will occupy about 80% of the building at first and 
is expected eventually to occupy it entirely. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increases Net Retention 


Effective January 1, 1956 the company increased its 
net retention on one life from $25,000 to $35,000. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Now Writes Sub-Standard Insurance 


seginning January Ist the company has made avail- 
able every one of its thirty-six plans on a “classified” 
basis as the substandard field has been named by the 
company. The company has been writing only standard 
life insurance for ninety-eight years. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri _ 


New President 


Joseph J. McGee, Jr. has been elected president of 
this company succeeding his father, Joseph J. McGee, 
who will continue as chairman of the board. The new 
president has announced the company will shortly an- 
nounce plans for building a new home office in Kansas 


City. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Old Company Appeals to Supreme Court 


Appeal has been made by the “old” Pacific Mutual 
Life to the United States Supreme Court from a decisior: 
by the California Supreme Court which upheld the 
mutualization plan for the company. The plan was ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner in 1936, but has 
been delayed by litigation instigated by some _ stock- 
holders of the old company. As the plan for mutualiza- 
tion has moved through the California courts, it has had 
consistent approval of those courts. The United States 
Supreme Court will announce later whether it will hear 
the case. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Executive Promotions 


The following promotions have been announced by 
the company: Franz Hindermann is now vice-president 
and secretary ; Edward R. Arnold, controller ; W. Dick 
Pfeffer, treasurer. Friend W. Gleason, formerly vice- 
president and secretary, and John Y. Ruddock, formerly 
vice-president and actuary, were elected to the positions 
of senior vice-presidents. Fritz G. Lindley was elected 
vice-president of Latin American operations, and 
Richard L. Hindermann, vice-president, public relations. 


PIONEER LIFE AND CASUALTY Company, Inc. 
Gadsden, Alabama 


New Vice-President 

Walter W. House, with the company for eight years 
and previously with the Life of Virginia, has been elected 
vice-president as director of agencies. 


PROTECTIVE SECURITY Life Insurance 
Company, Beverly Hills, California 


Stock Offering 


The company is offering 100,000 shares of its capital 
stock, par value $10, at $25 per share. As soon as suf- 
ficient capital is raised through this offering, disability 
insurance will be written. When the $500,000 capital 
and surplus requirement for life and disability is raised, 
life insurance coverages will be added. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Officer Promotions 


The board of directors of the company has announced 
the election of Charles E. West as vice-president and 
actuary. 


For February, 1956 
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TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President ‘ 
GLEN WALLACE, Agency V.P. 
SUPERIOR LIFE Insurance Company 
Florence, South Carolina 
New Executive Vice-President 
James C. Holliday,’ Jr., with the Liberty Life of 
Greenville for nineteen years, is now executive vice- 
president of the company. 


TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


Declares Stock Dividend 


At a special stockholders’ meeting held on December 
15, 1955, the board of directors were authorized to 
amend the charter of the company to increase capital 
stock from $500,000 to $750,000 and to change the par 
value of the capital stock from $20 per share to $10 per 
share. The increase in capital was through a 50% stock 
dividend. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


New Vice-President 

The board of directors of the company elected Fred 
Smith a vice-president, effective immediately, to assume 
special duties in the field of public relations in which he 
will assist the president and the other senior officers. 
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SOUTHERN Medical and Hospital Services 
Waco, Texas 


Under Commissioner's Supervision 


On January 5th the Insurance Commissioner took 
over supervision of this mutual company. A. B. Shoe- 
make had resigned as president on December 15, 1955 
when the U. S. Trust and Guaranty Company and 
affiliates were declared insolvent. The policies written 
by the company are not jeopardized by this action, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner. 


STANDARD Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New President and Other Officers 


The board of directors of the company has elected 
W. P. Stalnaker, president of the company; Garnett 
Cannon, executive vice-president and director; Robert 
W. R. Calderwood, vice-president and secretary ; Ralph 
H. Niles, actuary; John F. Hook, group actuary and 
assistant secretary. 


UNIFIED RESERVE Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Stock Offering 
An additional 40,000 shares of $10 par value common 


stock of this company were offered to residents of Indiana 
on November 21 at $25 per share, subject to an under- 
















THOUGHTS 


Trying to succeed by pullin 
others down is like trying to lift 
oneself up by one’s own boot- 
straps. No really great ‘achieve- 
ment was ever made by a man by 
himself for all men are inter- 
dependent. So, in reality the 
backbiter bites himself the hard- 
est and real success comes from 
working together—from coopera- 
tion. 















































“When the tide comes in, all the 
ships in the harbor rise.” 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Devid O. McKay, Pres. Selt Loke City - Uteh 
















writing discount of $3.75 (15%) per share. Comple. 
tion of this financing will add $850,000 net to its re. 


sources, 
The company, formed under Indiana laws on July 5 


1955, commenced business July 26 with $200,000 capital 
and $130,000 surplus produced through the sale of 20. 
000 shares at $16.50 each. It was sponsored by interests 
identified with Unified Underwriters, Inc., established 
in November, 1952 and Unified Funds, Inc., formed in 
May, 1953. Beryl E. Hicks is president of all three com. 


panies. 


UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Enters Participating Field 

The company announces its first participating policy: 
a preferred whole life plan with $20,000 minimum. Dur- 
ing 1956 the company plans to issue a complete line of 
participating policies. 


U. S. LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Permit Suspended 

The permit of this company was ordered suspended 
on January 5 upon the State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ finding that the management was unworthy 
of public confidence. A. B. Shoemake resigned as presi- 
dent on December 15, 1955 the same day as U. S. Trust 
and Guaranty, which owned all the stock of the com- 
pany, and its affiliates were put into receivership. Ac- 
cording to the Commissioner, policies issued by the com- 
pany are not jeopardized by this action. 


WESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Amarillo, Texas 
New Home Office 


The company has moved into its new home office 
building at the corner of Tenth & Taylor Streets. It is 
a modern three-story building costing over $500,000 and 
designed to support eight additional stories to ac- 
commodate future expansion requirements of its allied 
companies, Southwestern Investment Company and 
Commercial Insurance Company. 


WORKMEN'S BENEFIT Fund 
Brooklyn, New York 





Societies Merge 

The Workmen's Benefit Fund and the Workmen's 
Benefit and Benevolent Association merged on January 
1, 1956, to end a forty-four year split caused by the desire 
of certain members of the Fund to add juvenile health 
and life insurance to the program then in force. 

The consolidation will mean that the Workmen's 
Benefit Fund, which will assume the assets and liabilities 
of the Workmen’s Benefit and Benevolent Association, 
will have a total membership of neariy 60,000 total assets 
of approximately $8,310,000 and over $21,000 000 of 
insurance in force. The consolidated society will write 
life, accident and health insurance for both adults and 
juveniles. 


Best’s Life News 
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policy changes 


American National: Has made rate re- 
ductions on a number of its regular 
ordinary policy plans effective on January 
Ist. These reductions are in addition 
to those on earlier plans announced on 
October 1, 1955. The reductions were 
general and varied with the policy plan; 
all rates for ages under six months and 
the early infant ages were affected by 
the decrease. Revisions in its existing 
line of commercial (cancellable) A&H 
policies and issuance of two new Major 
Medical policies were announced also as 
effective January 1, 1956. 

Anico now offers non-can A&H_ pol- 
icies in the following forms: Individual 
AkH monthly indemnity policy, individ- 
ual hospital and surgical expense policy, 
family hospital and surgical expense pol- 
icy and individual accident only income 
policy. Major medical policies will be 
issued on an individual or family policy 
basis, with deductible and co-insurance 
provisions based on a sliding scale com- 
patible with the economic bracket of 
the insured. 


Berkshire: Now is offering insurance at 
standard rates to pilots and crews of 
scheduled United States and Canadian 
airlines. Many private pilots can also 
qualify standard. Extra premiums on 
existing policies will be considered on 
policy anniversaries. 


Colonial Life: Announces a new series 
of ordinary life policies and application 
forms, with a new rate book. Two 
series of ordinary contracts, one called 
the Independence Series for amounts un- 
der $3,000, and the other, the Colonial 
Series, over $3,000, will be issued. In the 
Independence Series a number of features 
formerly associated with industrial pol- 
icies will be used. In the Colonial con- 
tracts, premiums have been reduced for 
waiver, and all sub-standard extra pre- 
miums have been reduced. Other changes 
have been made. 


Companion Life of New York: Has 
adopted a new set of gross premium 
rates graded to give applicants for larger 
amounts of insurance the advantage of 
lower expense rates on their policies. 
This is believed to be the first company 
licensed in New York to use a graded 
scale. 


Connecticut General: Has given an extra 
thirty-one days of grace for payment of 
premiums in the flooded areas of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada. 


Equitable of lowa: Is continuing its 
dividend scale for 1956. Accumulations 
and option funds will receive interest 
at 3%. 


Equitable of New York: Policyholders in 
California and Oregon who are victims of 
recent flood damage have been offered 
an extra thirty-one days to pay _ pre- 
miums. The liberalization applies where 
the grace period expires between Decem- 
ber 19 and January $1. 


Great Southern: Has liberalized aviation 
coverage, being willing to write scheduled 
passenger airline personnel standard, with 
other changes. The company liberalized 
double indemnity coverage on September 
6. The liberalization now extends to 
policies issued before that date. 


For February, 1956 





Great-West: Has liberalized its under- 
writing of civilian aviation risks, and will 
provide standard coverage for certain 
classes of pilots and crew members pre- 
viously rated. 


Guardian of New York: Announces that 
civilian pilots and crew members of 
scheduled passenger airlines of the United 
States and Canada, including personnel 
of those lines flying outside those coun- 
tries, are now eligible for insurance at 
standard rates. 


John Hancock: Has lifted its former 
maximum of $500,000 on ordinary policies 
and will consider any amount of issue 
in this line. An exception is the pre- 
ferred risk whole life limit—$200,000. 


Manufacturers: Will allow interest at 
3% on prepaid premiums, for a maximum 
advance payment of $100,000. Previous 
rate was 214%. The company has re- 
duced all single premium immediate 
annuity premiums. 


Metropolitan: Is offering two new hos- 
pital and surgical expense insurance plans 
providing benefits at older ages, as well 
as during the more active years. Under 
one plan premiums cease at age 65 and 
paid-up benefits on a modified basis are 
provided thereafter. The plan, which 
may be issued to family groups, is guar- 
anteed renewable. Premium charges, how- 
ever, may be adjusted. The other plan 
is similar in most respects, but premiums 
are continued for life, with the coverage 
offered to persons up to 75 years of age. 


National of Vermont: Has revised its 
rates for disability income and for single 
premium immediate annuities, in most 
cases downwards. The new waiver of 
premium and income benefits have been 
extended to provide waiver on disability 
occurring before age 60 instead of age 
55, as in the past. The company is now 
accepting scheduled airline pilots and 
certain private pilots on a standard basis. 
Other aviation liberalizations have been 
made. The company has raised from 
$50,000 to $100,000 the maximum it will 
consider without restriction on certain 
active reservists and National Guard per- 
sonnel. 


Nationwide Mutual: Has adopted as 
standard in its group accident and health 
operations the attending physician’s state- 
ment developed by the Health Insurance 
Council. 


New York Life: Has eliminated notariza- 
tions and witnessing of signatures on over 
eighty of its printed forms. 


North American of Chicago: Has a new 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable 
accident and sickness policy guaranteed 
renewable to age 65. It will be sold to 
males, ages 21 to 54 inclusive. The 
company has also increased its retention 
limit from $25,000 to $35,000. The com- 
pany will now rate standard all com- 
mercial airline pilots and crew members 
who operate on scheduled passenger air- 
lines of the United States or Canada. 
Other liberalizations have been made. 


Northwestern Mutual: Announces that 
every one of its thirty-six plans will 
be available on a “classified” basis as 
the substandard field has been named 
by the company. The company began 
writing classified insurance January 1. 
The company has also made revisions in 





“I'm sorry .. 


- we'll have to reject your 
application." 





its settlement option program. Premium 
waiver rates have been reduced for most 
plans and ages, and some other rate 
changes made. Policyholders will receive 
a seven per cent dividend increase dur- 
ing 1956. 


Occidental of California: Has issued 
$3,010,390 of insurance on the life of 
a single individual, the record for the 
company. The company believes this is 
the largest amount ever issued by any 
company on one individual. 


Piedmont Life: Is offering insurance to 
women on a rated-down basis of two 
years. Women ages 21 to 65 are eligible 
on policies of $5,000 minimum amount. 


Prudential: Has made a major liberaliza- 
tion in its underwriting rules for most 
occupations. Nearly one thousand occu- 
pations formerly rated are now standard 
for ordinary insurance. Liberalizations 
have also been made in intermediate 
ordinary and weekly premium occupa- 
tional classifications. Ratings in existing 
policies in the liberalized classifications 
will be considered for change. 


State Mutual (Mass.): Is offering term, 
family income, mortgage redemption and 
supplemental level term riders on a 
non-medical basis. 


United Life and Accident: Has reduced 
premiums for waiver, in a number of 
cases as much as one-third and 45%. 


United States Life: Has begun selling 
participating policies. The company says 
it is now the only domestic New York 
company to write both par and non-par 
contracts. The first policy is a preferred 
whole life with a $20,000 minimum, which 
has been approved for issue in New 
York state. 


Washington National: Has a new life 
rate book in which premiums are re- 
duced up to 10% as compared to the 
old rates. Waiver rates are reduced as 
much as 40%, and substandard rates for 
physical ratings are also generally re- 
duced. There are also new individual and 
family major medical expense policies. 


West Coast Life: Has liberalized its 
underwriting of aviation risks. Pilots and 
crew members of scheduled passenger air 
lines of the United States and Canada 
on flights in or out of the country can 
now be written standard. 
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TRAINED AND EQUIPPED 


The Lincoln man is trained to prescribe properly for 
his clients’ personal insurance needs, and he’s equipped 


to fill his insurance prescription. 


Lincoln National’s thorough sales training courses com- 
bined with an extremely broad range of insurance plans 
provide two more reasons for our proud claim that LNL is 


geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Oct. 20, Nov. 28, Dec. 24, Jan. 28 
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(Part T)—Daeld BB, GOOG ccc cscccccccccscccccs Jan. 20, Feb, 22 
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Underwriting Substandard Term—Frank J. Somers ........ Sept. 29 

OFFICE METHODS 
A Check List for Better Management—Guy Fergason ........ Jan, 51 
A Check-list for Better Production—Guy Fergason ........ Feb. 47 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ................ Feb, 47 
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Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm 
How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason 
How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness—Guy Fergason...Dec. 
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Insured Pension Plans—Raymond F. Houseman ............ Oct. 18 
Man in Motion—Louis FE. Throgmorton .............-..eeee08 Nov. 59 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz, C.L.U. ..........000005 Sept. 63 
Should An Agent Advertise?—Guy D. Doud .........0..0005 Sept. 24 
So You Want to be a Genefal Agent—Guy D. Doud ........ Oct. 24 
Training Group Personnel—Richard I, Finnell, Thomas F. 

OC GI DOINGS Fs GOD oc cdeceeeescctevccccwsceeces Sept. 69 
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Accident and Health Developments ..................2-e000e Feb. 31 
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COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1955) 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington 


(New President) ...............+. Nov. 87 
Aetna Life, epeueed 

(New President) ............se00 Dec, 83 
American Atlas Life, Dallas 


(Aquires LaSalle Casualt 


(New executive vw -pres 
(Permit Suspended) .......... 
American Christian Life, Fargo 
(Changes Title) ........ssessseeee 
American Guaranty Mutual, Austin 









(Converts to Stock Company ) Jan, 83 
American Income Life, Louisville 
(Purchased) ......-+eeeeseeeeeess Oct. 111 


American Life, Birmingham 
American Life Insurance Association, 
Bridgeport 

(Writes Variable Endowment) ....Jan. 88 
(Offer Made for Stock) ........... 

American National, Galveston 
(Reduces Some Premiums) — 
(Announces Two New Plans) 
(Investment Rider) .......... . 
(Mortgage WOTMs BIGSTS) 20. ccccccs 

American Reserve Life, Omaha 
(Now Being Reinsured) 

American United 


Life, Indianapolis 


(Enters Group Field) .....c.cccoes y 67 
Associates Life, Indianapolis 

(Officers Elect Er Feb. 77 

(New are Feb. 77 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(Liberalizes A & H a &3 

A & EH Vor Women) ...cccccsccces ‘ion 83 
Atlantic National Life, Anniston 

ae July 67 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas C ity 

(Mail Campaign on Again) saaweeen . 
Baltimore Life, pemtimere 

(Elects New Officers) ............ Aug. 75 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 

SS ee Jan. 83 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(New Medical Director) .......... Feb. 77 
Bankers National, Montclair 

TS aaa July 67 


(Lounsbury Now Chairman of Board) 


Nov. &7 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Nov. &7 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ Feb. 77 


Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 
(Title Change—New Home Office) Sept. 99 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 


(Officers Promoted) .............. June 97 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 
(Approve Catastrophe Coverage) ..June 97 


Boston Mutual, Boston 
(Group Coverage for State mapinyees 


77 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas C ity 
NE SDOOUNDE. «o005.00-0540s seen Sept. 99 
California Life Insurance Company, ring 
(Annual Report) .....c....s.e-.eed 75 
Capital Life, Columbia 
Pi onspiracy Charged) ............ Feb. 77 
apitol Cooperative Life, Denver 
” ivides Surplus Fund) ..........) lay 87 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 
ST PRNOEUINED ccccaeccscopeccece Feb. 77 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 
POW COBARE) co cecccovscecccver Sept. 99 
Citizens National Life, Indianapolis 
(Increases Ca _ MEGGRT 2c. N 87 
City National L fe, Fort Worth 
(New Company) ...cccoccccvccccce July 67 
Coastal States aife, 
(Estate Builder ewer Forbidden) . 
ug. 75 
College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
or 
CRE TOROEE oc6scctdesecocsts June 97 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
(Plans New Office Building) ...... Feb, 78 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Quarterly Stoekholders’ Dividend) 
une 97 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ........ Dec. 83 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
(Control Purchased) 2. ccceccccces ‘eb. 78 
Columbus National Life, Atlanta 
(Three Com — piereing) se oe sfept. 


Columbus National Life, Columbus 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
i EE EE ETS - Sept. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Share Split—Stock Dividend) .... 
(New Home Office) 
Commonwealth Life, Tulsa 
(New Stock Offered) 
Community Life, San Antonio 
(Merges with Texas Reserve) .... 
Companion Life, New York 


5 8 
PR RFS 8 


(Revises Premium Rates) ......... Feb. 78 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Policy Dividends Increased) ...... Dec. 84 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Writes Health Pia 


July 67 
(Offer Made for Nationai Fire) ...Dec. 88 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ........ ec, 
‘ a Group wenrenes 
Fen EES TEOD CCN UTR OSE ORES E Dec. 84 
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(National Fire Deal Off) ..... .-Feb. 78 

(BOCK AVION): occ cccsvcccccces Feb. 78 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Over in Force Sept. 99 


Connecticut Savings Banks, I artford 
(AGE NOW TAREE) cocccccccesccece J 


une 97 
Continental Life, Toronto 


(Control Acquired eb mene <9 05-06 Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan es emphis 

ye | Fara Aug. 76 

(Board Approves Stock Dividend) .Jan. & 
Credit Life. Tartford 

(Changes’ PEC aaiaa cosnecseane Nov. 88 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 

(Elects Vice-President) .......... Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 

(Company / Reinsured)  eeeweneewaes May 8&7 
Dixie Life, Newn 

(Merged with Columbus National “ 

pO RR i Sept. 99 

Equitable Life, Des Moines 

(Officer Promotions) ...........+++ July 68 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) Aus- ar 

(Executive Appointments) ....... 

(Treasurer Appointed) ..........- ~§ 13 


(Health Care for Retired tee 


Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, nee... 
(Executive Changes) Jul 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 


(Denies F.C. Charge) ..cccseccs June 97 

(Stock Dividends) ................ Feb. 79 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 

(New Vice-President) .........-.-- Dec. 85 
Fortune Life, — 

(New Company) ...........seeeee: July 68 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... July 69 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Aug. 76 
Gateway Life, Pittsburgh 

(New Company Chartered) ....... Feb. 79 


General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National of 


Oe errr rn re pt. 99 
Georgia Bankers National, Atlanta 
(Proposed New Company) .......- e 98 
Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital) ........e.esee- Feb. 79 


Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Societies Merge) New Home 
MEE sa cotagneenecevtabeseseses« May 87 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 


(Adds Brokerage Department) ....Jan. 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Re-Enters Arkansas) ............ July 69 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

ff ae Aug. 77 

(New Vice-President t) ehoeene se Aug. 77 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 

(New Vice-President) ..........+-- July 69 

(Offers Additional Stock) ......... July 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....July 69 
Guaranty National Life, Houston 

(Named Secretary-Treasurer) Feb. 79 


Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 


(Elects New Vice-Presi = «..-May 8&7 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Aviation U nderw riting Liberalized) 

Jan. 84 

(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 

(New Officers Elected) ............ June 98 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit — 7 

‘ 


Independence Insurance, Los ag 

New Disability Income Policy) ....Dec. 85 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 

— Interest in National 


eee June 100 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
(New Treasurer) PEE Sept. 100 
Industrial Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) .......... .-July 69 


InsurOmediec Life, Dallas 


(Purchases Home Office) .......... uly 70 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 

(New President) ..... haem sieea e 98 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

(Heads Investment De —— Sue. 78 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) .......... Dec. 
John Hancock Mutual, a 

(Reduces Group Polio Rates) ....June 98 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 99 

(Small Group Package Policy) ....July 70 

(Expands Group Coverages) ...... Aug. 77 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Joins Legal Staff) seas e monica Oct. 107 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

REE PRORED occ cecsccccien cence Dec. 85 
Life & Mewar py Nashville 

(Territorial Expansion) ........Sept. 100 





Life Companies, pete Richmond 
New ya # ee ay t. 100 
roposes Stock Issue) .. ov. 88 
(Stock Offering Priced) . ec. 85 
Life Insurance Company of Missouri, 
Saint Louis 
(New Sora ce CeahinGennaeetcewrl Feb. 80 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 
OED TOW BEOCK): <ccecescsccenes Nov. 88 
— Income Life, Louisville 
oy Operating Territory) ...May 87 
Lineo National Life, Fort sotepsined 
CT re t. 107 
“Dividends to Stockholders)". naRY Nov. 88 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
De re Oct. 107 
Manhattan Life, New York 
New General Counsel) ....... . Sept. 101 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Control Acquire MEY daeéseendhs eons Feb. 80 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Stock Increase Voted) ........... May 87 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New_ Vice-President) ............ Feb. 80 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness siatneaar 7 
Aug. 
(Mutualizing) ........scccccccese pt. 101 
(Mutualization— App po Sr Oct. 107 
(New Direct Mail COTE) ..cce ec. 86 
Midland National Life, Vatertown 


(Purchase Offer Accepted) be tie May 8&7 

(Elects Executive Vice- President) . June 99 

(Officers Promoted) ............ --July 70 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 


Co 2. 3 eee ooo dan, & 

ee ) ee «-++-Feb. 80 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) .......June 99 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 

OA! aaa ..-July 71 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Revises Disability Underwriting Rules) 
Nov. 89 


Mutual of New York, New York 


(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) ..June 99 

(Raises Retention Limits) ..... .»-Oct. 108 
Mutual of New York, New York 

(New Secretary) ......ccescccces .-.-Feb. 80 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(Plans New Home Office) ...... .-Feb. 80 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(IcT MATION) .cccccssecece -.-June 100 

(New Officere) oo. .ccccccccccoccesc OV. OD 

(Officers Promoted) .............+. Dec. 86 
National Equity “Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-Presi NN ree July 71 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
National Pouniers Life, ee 


(New Com yo? iin Gucioe ee eee Aug. 78 
National Life, Wietats 

(Official Changes) .......-.cccccece Aug. 78 

(Declares Stock Dividend) soe°** Same 99 


National Life, Montpelier 
(Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting) / 
an. 85 
National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) ....June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 


(Profit-Sharing Policy Approved) ..Dec. 86 
National Standard, Orlando 
(New Medical Director) ..........Jan. 86 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 
MME) csahesdqrvcteavess ooeuk June 100 


National Union Life Insurance Company 
(Impairment Corrected) 


ere 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Becomes Nationwide) ........... Oct. 108 
(Monthly Premium Plan) atone Oct. 108 
(Discontinues War Clause) ........ Dec. 87 
New England Life, Boston 
(Enters Grou 3, ee Aug. 78 
(Change in Emphasis) ........ --Oct. 108 


New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 


(Investment in the Company) ....July 71 
New York Life, New York 
(New Vice-President) .......... June 101 


(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Poiiey) 


101 
CHEE COIN. ncn ov ecensctesns Sept. 101 
(Straub Appointed Counsel) ...... Oct. 108 
(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Dec. 

New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(Increases Dividend Scale) .......May 
(Additional Bank) ................Nov. 89 

North American Life, Chicago 
(Increases Net Retention) ........Feb. 80 


North American Reassurance, New York 
(New Rates for ee te poe duly 71 
Northeastern Life, New Yo 
(Elects New Chairman of * Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(To Write Rated Li ives) ........Sept. 101 


(Correction Notice) ........ «se..Sept. 102 

(Now Writes Substandard) ...... ‘eb. 
a tg a National, Minneapoiis 

New Vice-President) ........ -..June 101 


(Liberalizes Aviation Under- 
writing) ..Dec. 86 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
( ee New President) ..........Feb. 80 


85 














Old Republic Credit, Chicago Quaker City Life, Philadeiphia Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas K 4 
(Recteres wen NS eae, pee. po (Stock Acquired—Reoffering Planned) : (Rspanding z) taakel > ebarieuekon Sept. 193 
(Changes Title) ........eee-sceeee an. 86 Nov. zicensed im Idaho) ....-+.+.ssse+. ec, 
(Increases Cap ital secgachpees ube Jan. 86 Reliance Life, Atlanta Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 

Old_Republic Life, Chicag ; (New Company) ............++++: Oct. 110 (Major Interest Purchased) ...... Nov. 92 
(New Title for “old Republic sates o nan —— allas ens. oe y Sr er ade Jan. 

an. 86 ergec PTAs Fey ETT ct. 0 t 
St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul (Elects a Migs paca svaewn Dec. 88 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles OO eee eee Oct. 110 United American, Dallas 
(Partial Restoration of Benefits) ..May 88 — Security- yan we A Life, New Ilaven (Extends Operations) ............. Dec. 88 
(Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....Aug. 79 (New Company Chartered) ....... July 72 a Bankers Lite, ne 
(Old Company Appeals to Supreme (Organization Completed) ...... Sept. 102 a City Block) ....-....... May 89 

Court) ..... ee ecesssseceecesees Fe $1 Security Mutual, Binghamton Unit Insurance Company of America, 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans a (Van Schaick Chairman of Board) Chicago . 

(Elects Vice-President) ..........- July 72 June 102 (Formerly U yoted, Sapurnnes) --+-June 102 
(New Employee Major Medica! .., Shenandoah Life, Roanoke a cation) ........ Ost. 118 

COVEVAGE) ec eeeseeeeeeeeeeececeed July 7 (Way Ciear for Mutualization) ..Nov. 91 ee 0 ol Seng Saher ORR SNe eS ty 92 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. Si (Stock Suit Sett ere Nov. 91 «G | ; ering) ghakshase>oreswstey ec, 89 

- * Revere Life, Worcester (Now A Mutual Company) ........ Jan. 87 =U _ ~~ nicago J 

rine w Vice- Pag patina oeees Oct. 109 (Amends THIS). 66508 ccncsccccccee Jan. 87 (C — yon gy oe a une 102 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia w» South Coast Lite, Houston Ontos a & ce cent. | oncord 
(Personnel Director Appointed) ..July 72 (Merges with liural Life) ........ Oct. 110 ell A a wg A Now. 

Philippine American, Manila Southern Bankers Life, Dallas \ cnters I Cipa tin: i ‘ ) sseees — 92 
(New Board Chairman) ........... Dec. 88 (Business Reinsured) ............ Oct. 110 (Removes Maximum Limits) ..... Dec. 89 

Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis _ Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco United Services i, oo 

of New aan Dec. 87 (Under Commissioner's _ (New Director of Agencies) ...... May 8 

Pilot Life, Greensboro a i BUGORVININIE) ain sci scnccssceseese Feb. 82. United States Life, New York 
(Over $1,000,000,000 In Force) ..Sept. 102 Southland Life, Dallas (Appoints General Counsel) wreien May 89 

Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden’ ‘ (Board Approves Southland Comer) (Enters Participating Field) ...... Feb. 8 
(New _Vice- President) eae Feb. 81 July 72 — —_ Life, Washington 

Postal Life, New York (Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada) . -Nov. 92 OO ae Sept. 103 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases ee 4 (Building Progress Keport) Gemees Jan. 87 w(pizeetors) seteeneses apcceneseeees Ort. 111 

. outhwestern Life, Dallas abash Life, ine anapo 8 

: (Correction of Stock Issue) ....... Dec. Ped (Elects Vice-President) ........... May 88 (Purchases. American Income) ooo Oct. 188 

Preferred Life, Dallas (Territorial Expansion) pone 102 Washington National, Evanston 

; (Elects New Officers) cee ceesseees May 88 Standard Insurance, Portland (Declares Stock Dividend) ..... June 102 

I rofessional & Business Men’s, Denver (New President) ................. Feb. 82 West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Some Business Reinsured) ......Oct. 109 (New Official Appointments) ..... Feb. 82 (Fills Vacancy) ......+eseseeeeees May 89 

Protective Security, Beverly Hills ! Standard Uniun Life, Muutgumers Western Bunkers Life, Dallas 

5 (Stock Offering) ......-.ccccsccece Feb. 81 (Correction Notice) .......... .. Sept. 102 (Reinsures Western Bankers Mutual) 

Provident Life, Bismarck State Mutual Life, Worcester ; ; : Oct. 111 
oe Ub momma EMehowsenneene —_ 4 pie Medical Expense W en eos Amarillo so i 

| eeresescovere 5 Er a May 88 New Home OMCE) .....+0..eeeeee eb. 82 ‘ 

Provident Mutual, Philadelphia (Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) . 4 87 Western Bankers Mutual, I} allas 
(Officers Appointed) pienantowsten Nov. 90 Superior Life, Florence (Reinsured) ........... bauedecus Oct. 111 

- Canoes : remotions) fuveveesiceseos Feb. 81 (New Executive Vice-President) ..Feb, 81 Western States Life, Fargo 
(New. Vice-President) Sone ay «6 Temes BAte, Wace Western States I ag oe ie oa 
] : a ‘ “all gag as (Declares Stock Dividend) ..Feb. 81 a 3 eeahinene 
ae Retention) ........: : ug. b Travelers, Hartford lemenees i ~ {oe senses — 102 
(New Medical Director) .......... Nov’ 90 (Stock Change Atheriand) cecene June 102) wisconsin N tho I O hk “wad ++ NOV. Oe 

. aeses - Nov. (Stock Split 20 for 1) ............ Aug. 79 ne <a “Reon Bb rsa aig 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules Jan. 86 (Stock Div idend 1 for 4) ry &. (New Vice-Presidents) .... .. Oct. 111 
(Fians New Ofles Building) oseuee Jan. os (Staff poate soeeecees jane Workmen's Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
ew Vice-President) ............ ee ee tee ee - a rooklyn 

Publie Savings Life, Charleston Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis (Merges with Workmen’s Benefit 
(Purchased by Texans) .......... Oct. 109 ° (Stock ED wonnnneniueecae ene Feb, 82 SG . ccanes bake bs tivabicceyes ‘eb, 82 
(Bought " ND Secs waewnateaos Nov. 90 U.S. Life, Dallas Workmen's Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
(Stock RE nedteheie cenabendnbewns Dee. 88 (Permit Suspended) ....ccceccccss Feb. 82 (Societies Mere) ..ccccccccccccecs Feb, 82 



















I ND a 5k crak ado eweeaiedestesembenes 60 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ....................5- Mf 
Se I aril ain We Ween b obN erode ceveeSesbnceeececns 60 ee ee, I. DN. oo wi coc ca wtcceneedseeaneeuaces 10 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ..........-...2+.2sse- 25 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................00- «1 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado ..............-..ss.ce- BD + Weateemel One Time, Telttie Meck, Ark. ook cccccccccccvccctccvcese 71 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah .........ccccccccccccccs 82 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ..................0000 7A 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. ..............+....s.sssceeeee SE FR A RENO, BE, TU, NO, oi ascc cen sveccnenscnnsionceses 68 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .................-e00:- @S North American Life, Chicago, Tl. .....ccccccccccccevcecceces 78 
Cr Sn CL co ate cnesoseeeeeedcciccuses 67 North American Reassurance, Pee SA I ES oni vvce'ecnauaes 64 
towles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 68 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Ee syeckh dameaachcat 12 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ................+.. 6S Ceepmemems BAGG, EGG BUNS, COME. icc ccccc ccccccvccccecsccas SS 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ...........0..eececeeeee 68 Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .....................000. “4 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ................... ee ee ee I UI 56s os a. 6500 cw ea pg btu ecew éclegereae 65. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa ..........-...........00. eee 7 Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. ................. 66 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 68 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 21 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ..................ee. 7 Rn TOVOTS EATe, WOPGeNter, BNO... oo osc ccccccesscénvecceases 71 
| a re 29 Precision Mfg. Co., Evanston, Ill. ...... 4 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springfield, Conn. ............. 68 Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, " 69 
Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. ................ee00. 48 Sn, SE ES Ms oo oa ding upnlb-eceieen Sie.s heme 79 
ee, ee SI, COD ‘vccacadecegce-cusccesevcccccconees 45 Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, . eee 4 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc., Ps My vccceeSbarscucons 56 Remington Rand, Inc., (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. ... 4% 
Eastman Kodak Co., (V erifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. ........ 50 Republic National Life, Dallas, be ag CEE Ee a, FRIES MOREE Ane 72 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .................. 35 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, By see tesnnsseumaasemer ees 41 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .......-...--.0eeeeeee 49 Shenandoaa Life, Roanoke, Va. ..............cccccccccccccccce 7 
NT ss onsen snbsneohwneeswene Se. Oe Oe EES oes os.0s0 divans véneteuce caves 37 
Dee a Deesee Bere, Oe, Coben, TE. nn... cccccccccccccccccccs 42 NO SE os 5 o:6 5:50.06 Obata soedl eseeadewe 6 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...................... 6 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ....................55 8 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 36 FER ees 61 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. ... 11 Sun Life, Montreal, Canada ................. 28 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 68 Texas Life, Waco, Texas ............ 80 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 7 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago 68 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas ................-eeeeeee 81 Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. ni 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ...............-0ee0ceeeee 72 ‘Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 8 
ne i ER rere 68 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl. ............0.0000s 68 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, O° SRIRAM 68 poten tae ree & Guaranty Corp.. San Francisco, Calif. .. 20 
- : . ry hion National Life, Lincolm, Neb. ...........cccscccccesssees 74 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 57 = United Benefit a I I i, cnt. 4's divnsd 3 oiaid 6 datmatuceiem eee 33 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. .........--..seseeeeeeeeees United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. Savibeidsntvd Gee eS 7 
Life of Georgia, Atlante, Ga. .......cse.seeeeee eect eee eeeeeees United Services Life, Washington, D.C. .............0. cece eee 6 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. Whiting Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, ee eee ee 53 i 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, bets eater: Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. iteig 66 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ...... Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, Y. 68 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. Woodward and Fonciller, Inc., New York, N. 68 
Metropolitan Life, New GIN ME nos Fuss Hecva enc sonewtaiwnces Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New a N. ¥ 68 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


i 
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